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To f the RE A D E R. 
T is a rule * equity, hut, general charge 


1 of fraud, c. is ſufficiently anſwered by a 
general denial, and if the ſame method prevailed 
in judging of the writings of authors, there would 
de little occaſion for taking notice of many of the 
. ſevere cenſures this author paſſes on crowned 
heads, and others; and that often without the 
leaſt proof, or with ſuch as ſhould be below a 
man of ſenſe to offer, * e 
pay any regard to. 


But it being well known, That 


On eagles wings, immortal Kae „ 
Mbilſi virtuous action are but born Gi dye, 


It ſeems 2 4 of juſtice to 2 living, who 
may right themſelves, to clear them from ſcan- 
dals; and to be the bounden duw of every ge- 
nerous mind, to vindicate the momories of the 
dead, who are not able to ſpeak for themſelves ; 
particulaaly of the great, the virtuous, and the 
unfortunate ; eſpecially if ſuch calumnies are ap- 0 
parently deſigned to promote falſe principles and Mi 
wicked practices, tending to the deſtruction of "£02 
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our an hy FOR our liberties and 5 


properties, and the , introducing of W | 
confuſion into the Three Kingdoms. 4 


The nature of this undertaking makes it ſcarce 
poſlible to preſerve any great. order, in ſo many 
_ miſcellaneous affairs; or entirely to avoid men- 

tioning ſome things which may perhaps appear 

of no great moment, but I have generally de- 

clined what is trivial, and digeſted the reſt in the 
beſt manner J could, and have taken the liberty 
to inſert ſuch remarks, obſervations and facts, ag 
T hope may be agreeable and uſefiil to the reader ; ; 
1 theſe (the utile dulci) being the beſt things ar an au- 1 

= thor can deſign, or a reader der. 


Pe if the revifer find the truth ts what is here 
mentioned, made good in what follows, I doubt 
not but I ſhall meet with his approbation, and 
that he will think that I have acted as becomes a | 
true lover of our country, a ſincere believer of the 
Chriftian religion,” and with a univerſal benevo- 
lence to arms gee ©.” 1 | 


th. 


REMARKS 


. bees biefy fed 1. Humes s ti 
55 the Whigs cannot object to his-notions about 
liberty; but he ene frat y e woes 48 15 | 


| ace 1 i 


* - Ivithout any apparent neceſſity for it, is very un- 


without the leaſt proof, or taking any notice of 
what has been, or may be juſtly offered to exte- 
nuate their failings, or in defence of their con- 
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. WALPOLE: $ Catalogue, 


oyal and 1 Noble Authors. 


HE indecent manner in which this | 
author treats ſo many of the crowned 
heads and nobles. of the kingdom, 


becoming the character of a true Engliſhman, or 
real gentleman, and deſerves lued. a cenſors as T am 
not willing to give it, | | 


— 


For in a Catalogue of Royal and- Noble py 
with a Lift of their Workiy' can there be either ne- 
ceſſity or juſtice to bring in the frailties of the lives 
of the writers, and of offiers ; and to charge them 
with the greateſt crimes, and blackeſt villainies, 


duct, and not ſo much as once mention 88 WE 


— — 2 


& . 


„ bt r n 
- * * * * * 0 — 8 


n 
Crom- Now if ſuch a Procedure be juſt, and we ſhould 
well, conſider Cromwell only in his ſpeeches and wri- 
tings, we muſt canclude him to be a wild enthu- 
Golf or downright madman . A 


1 And was this author's great relation to be drawn 
1 in the light in which his enemies have painted him, 
or viewed only in his private conduct about | 
Mrs. S—— and the Hard lady daughter, his — 
monſtrous expenſive houſe, and the perplexities in 
which he left his family and creditors, and theſe . 
many days expoſed in chancery, and probably to | 
be kept there as many years as he continued prime 
| miniſter. In the former light he would be eſ- 
teemed a very wicked perfon, and jn the latter, ſo 
far from appearing a great man; that he would 
certainly be taken for a very great fool; it ap- 
pearing in court that Haughton Hall was already 
become a ruinous monument of its builder's wen | 
neſs and vanity 7 ä 


S a5 to this Dr. Smallevs ZH. Vol. V. 8vo. 
I was ſoid in caurt, that it cot L09908 I, 
and new would coſt 2000S 1. to repair it; that his 
debts were 460. and his perſanalty (exclußus a7 
his pictures] but 249001. that he ſubiected 3001, - 
per ann. Which was came ta him to his debts; and 
the court Subjeted to his creditors the houſes and le- 
gacies given to bis ons, and many of the things in- 
tended for his favourite _— Lady Adary. 
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e crimes to be à faint in a religion, which was 


LE] 
I preſume this author will not allow ſuch fre- 
preſentation as a juſt ground to fix the above chas 
raters on theſe two whig heroes; and ſure his own 
behaviour in relation to Mary Queen of Scots, 
and en Elizabeth i is men more criminal. 


For without any — neceſſity or tempta · Mary 
tion he charges the former with all the infamous Queen of 
crimes, the ingrateful and wicked Buchanan, or Scots. 
her rebel enemies have forged or collected, and 
that without the leaſt proof to ſupport it, or notice 
of what has been offered to prove her innocence, 
as to the death of her huſband, or of her know- 
ledge who were the perſons guilty of it, and with- 
out once mentioning the barbarous treatment ſhe 
met with at home and abroad, the magnanimity 
with which ſhe bore her many years impriſon- 
ment; her moving letter to Queen Elizabeth, or 
* Chriſtian behaviour at her death, 


- This author indeed ſays . z £6 | She had the miſ- 
© forzune to be born in the Ge age, in the ſame 
ce iſland with, and to be handſomer than Eliza- 
ec beth ; Mary had the weakneſs to ſet ap à claim 
* to a greater kingdom than her own, without 
< an- army; and was at laſt reduced by her 
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But ſure her being born and being k Wade : 
than Elizabeth cannot come under the denomina- 


tion of her crimes; nor her claiming her right, 7 
though ſhe had not an army to ſupport it; eſpe- | 


cially ſince ſhe when ſole declared the never 
would diſturb Queen Elizabeth, and was willing 
to enter into any engagements for that purpoſe, 


And as to his ſaying, 6 ſhe was reduced by 
c her crimes to be a ſaint,” ſuch a ridiculous re- 


mark could proceed from none but a very ſimple 
1 inner. 


The charging her with killing ber huſband and 
knowingly marrying his murderer has been ſo 
often confuted, that nothing but weak or wicked 
partiality could repeat them, without taking ſome 
notice of what has been offered in her defence; 
and this author muſt know, that whoever charges 
da crime on another ought to produce ſome proof 
of it (which he does not) or elſe he my juſtiy be 
conde mned as a falſe 2 85 


The afflictions brought on this ki by pre- 
tended Chriſtians and profeſſed Proteſtants muſt 
give us the utmoſt abhorrence of ſuch principles as 
could offer to juſtify ſuch wicked proceedings 3 and 
the death inflicted on her who was an independent 
queen, by a pretended friend, near relation, and 
1 ; — 3 deen, 


151 


95 queen, | profeſſing Chriſtianity, is ſuch a blemiſh 


as all the glories of Queen Elizabeth's long —_ ” 


could never atone for, 


But that the reader may be able to bn a jul 
5 of that unfortunate queen, I ſhall mention 
the ſubſtance of what is laid of her by ſome of our 
beſt Wen - 1 590 


The * of Mary Mn if Scott. 
This princeſs allowed her ſubjects a toleration, 


diſturbed no body on the ſcore of conſcience, and 


governed with remarkable clemency, 

Cambicn gives her the commendation of a 
pious princeſs, that ſhe had an invincible greatneſs 
of mind, that ſhe was a very fine perſon and ex- 


traordinarily qualified for the functions of govern- 


ment. And another author adds; in general, it 
may be ſaid, her fortitude and devotion were very 


remarkable. She ſupported her character with all 
imaginable. decency, and ſhe died like a Chriſtian | 


and Queen *, 


Dr. Robertſon in his late hiſtory clears her as 

to Rizio, and concludes ,her character in 

| theſe words, p. 151. No one, (ſays Brentome) 

4 ever beheld her perſon without admiration and 
; 8 love, or will read her hiſtory without * 

ut 


EY * 


— Cullier. | 


— 
<3, 


Q. Eli- 


zabeth. 


164 


But what ſeems full as ſurpriſing in this author 
is, that without the leaſt occafion then given for 
it, he in the moſt ſpiteful and malicious manner, 
introduces the glorious Queen Elizabeth as pro- 
fefling the Proteſtavt religton only out of polig. : 


Tho he himfelf aſſures. us , «© That in the 


 < early part of her life, when her fituation was 


4 precarious and adverſity her lot or her proſpect, 


c ſhe applied much to literature, and made great 


ce progreſs in ſeveral languages ;—and her inge- 
c nious evaſions of a captious theologic queſtion is | 
“ ſtill more and . applauded. 180 


Chrift was the word that ſpake it, 
He teok the bread and brake it; 
And what that word did make it, 
That F believe _ tle it. 


Now: if this eine dh confined in the 
Tower and ruggedly treated, charged as concerned 
in Sir Thomas Wyatt's rebellicn ; and ſome bi- 


gotted Papiſts + threatened her afreſh and cried 


out, © that neither religion, the queen, nor the 
kingdom could be fecure as . as this Princeſs | 
was in being.“ 2 


2 vol. I. p. 30. 1 c. 
Now 


171 
! Now if at a time of ſuch Fen ſhe 2 any 
ſtand in behalf of the Proteſtant principles, it is a 


good proof that ſhe ſincerely believed them, for 
few who act only on principles of policy will em- 


brace a cauſe in diſtreſs; and it would be highly _ 


uncharitable not to valleys: a ſufferer for his prin- 
ciples to be ſincere in his profeſſion, whatever we 
may think of the goodnefs of his cauſe, 


Beſides, we muſt have a poor opinion of the 
goodneſs of the Proteſtant cauſe, fo much as to 
ſuſpect a princeſs fo qualified as ſhe was to be in- 
fluenced by policy in it, and not by her own good 
judgment, when all reſtraints were removed and 
ſhe left at liberty to chuſe her religion ; and that 
the reader may the better judge of her capacities 
I ſhall mention, in ſhort, what is mo of them by 
our beſt writers. 


Queen Elizabeth's s Charadter. 
| "She ſeems formed by nature and education for 
| the greatneſs ſhe was born to; was furniſhed with 

| 3 ſenſe, and courage to an unuſual de- 
gree; ſpoke Latin, French and Italian with eaſe 
and propriety, and underſtood Greek and Latin, 
Her politics were carried to the furtheſt improve- 
ments, ſhe knew how to govern her dominions, 
as well as to guard them, and never fuffered her 
people, . without doors or within, to grow 
upon 
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nf upon the prerogative She never burthened the 0 
country with unneceſſary taxes, and that which 
was given was conſtantly applied to the public be⸗ . 


nefit; and had the intereſt of her ſubjects lain 


their . detter recommended. 


We come now to what this . ſays of 5 


wholly in this world, few princes would have len 


Queen Anne, where the loweſt ſpite and malice 


temptation or propriety, under the account of the 


uritings of Henry the VIIIth, the pitiful reflec- 


tion of the weak head of high- church Anne. 


If Hat good natur'd * queen had treated hers . 


and the enemies of her houſe with half the ſeve- 


rity they deſerved, and which Queen Elizabetn | 
would certainly have uſed ; in all r, your 


* 


appear in him, to lug in without any ſeeming 5 


* By . here; that faetineſ of di 4 * : 


poſition is meant which an ingenious author obſorves 


75 be ſo expreſſive, that no other language can reach 


the full ſenſe of them; like ſimplex munditiis in 15 


| Horace, which I think Milton would expr oſs by—. | 
plain in ber neatneſi. Another inſtance of this kind in 


the ſame anthor is: Vultus nimium lubricus aſpici 7 

which Sir Fohn: Suckling ſeems to deſcribe in m_ 

line: But Dick her eyes ſo guard her face 
I can no mo e upon them gaze f 
Then e on the by Jn in Juh. 


* * 


9g] | 
great . if ever he had come out of tho 


tower, would have been exalted to a ſtation widely 
. from that of prime mini . 


And as > this princeſs is thus beuge in by this 6 
anthor, I doubt not but the reader will approve of 
my inſerting her character as given by Dr. Smollet, 


and the adding a few particulars meriting our ap- 


probation of her conduct, and our n. to her 
ar 0 9 


| Rueen Anne's | Charader. 


- me capacity was naturally good, but not much 
eultivated by learning; ; the virtues of her heart 
were never called in queſtion ; ſhe was a pattern 

of conjugal affection and fidelity; a tender mo- 

ther; a warm friend; an indulgent miſtreſs; 4 

munificent patron 3 ; a mild and merciful princeſs, 

during whoſe reign no ſubjet?'s blood was ſbed for- 
treaſon, She was zealouſly attached to the church. 
of England, from conviction rather than prepoſ- 
ſeſſion, unaffectedly pious, juſt, charitable and 
compaſſionate. She felt a mother's fondneſs for 
her people, by whom ſhe was univerſally beloved 
with a warmth of affection, which even the 
| prejudice of party could not abate, In a word, if 
ſhe was not the greateſt, ſhe was certainly one of 

* a and moſt unblenuſhed ſovereigns that ever 

ſat 
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ſat upon the throne of England ; and well deſerved 
the expreſiive, 1 fimple epithet of 


PP 


The good Queen Anne, 


To which I ſhall only add two of Mr, Pope's ; 


lines after the peace : 


Rich indufiry fits ſmiling on the plains, 
And peace and plenty tell a Stuart reigns, 


And whoever has a real eſteem for the excellent 


Church of England, will duly revere the memory 
of that queen, who had ſo ſincere a value for it 


and every true lover of our country will with equal 


gratitude remember, her being in reality what ſhe 


declared herſelf to be in her . from the 


tnrone; 9 ä 
Entirely Engliſh. 


Though this then gave greaf offence fo many | 


of the violent Whigs; and whoever prefers our 
monarchy, our native intereſts, and excellent 


Church to all others, is ſure to make moſt of the 
| * his — enemies. 


1 ſhall only add, that Qyers Anne gave two 


hundred thouſand pounds a year out of her ſettled 
income, moſt of which was applied for the eaſe 


« 4 ad Ay 


of 


A LY a he wad © aim, 


3 —_ ee A Ma 


£8 1 
of the heavy taxes her Wann th 
under. | 


And * this author, or any other can 
produce ſimilar inſtances of love of our church, 
our native country, or of our people in all or any 
of theſe particulars, either in his Proteſtant Hero, 

or any other than a Stuart king, the diſcoverer 
will deſerve a principal ſeat in his Temple of 
Fame, and ſuch a king will juſtly deſerve the 
applauſe of the whole nation, | 

This ates s behaviour to three ſuch queens 
ſhews, that he knows little of his own heart, or 
is greatly defective in judgment to pretend in his 
preface that he has “ written with the utmoſt 

cc impartiality towards all perſons and parties, and 
t“ that it would be unpardonable (as it certainly 
5c is) to have a bias in a mere litterary narrative 
and to practiſe ſo. directly contrary in relation to 

| theſe queens, and almoſt in every page where he 

mentions a Stuart king, as will hereafter _ 
. 

As to the . bo tells of Queen Elizabeth's 

amours, whether true or falſe, they are little to 
our purpoſe, and not at all to what he pretends to 
de the true deſign of his books; but they ſerve to 
blacken a crowned head, which 1 is the high delight 

| of A republican, 

| However, 


— 5 - 
* 24 . * 8 5 ot PW. ; 


However * he does .not omit doing juſtice ts 


ſeveral of the fair ſex; mentions Queen Ca- 


therine Parr with great reſpect, as learned and 
virtuous, and quotes authors who ſay, that it was 
common then to ſee queens and ladies of moſt 
high eſtate and progeny to embrace virtuous ex- 
erciſes, and to apply themſelves to the acquiring 
of knowledge, as well in all other liberal arts and 
diſciplines, and alſo moſt N of God and his 
moſt holy word. | 


And (ns the fenden 1 + Rivers in his 


tranſlating the diQs and ſayings of the philoſo- 
phers, being the firſt or ſecond book printed by 
Caxton here in 1477, omitted to tranſlate part of 
it becauſe it contained ſarcaſms of Socrates againſt 


the fair ſex : and that Pope Nicholas the Vth 
patronized printing; and the celebrated /Eneas 


Sylvius, then on the throne of Rome by the name 


of Pius the Second, encouraged learning 9 50 


his munificence and example. 


He alſo mentions ſeveral other ladies and their 
extraordinary qualities. But calls Lady Jane 
Gray the faireſt ornament of her ſex : but in a 
long note ſhews that ſhe had no right to the 
crown as there were ſo many nearer in blood. to 

it, which would influence us to believe that this 


— +35 
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_ gentle» 5 


gentleman thought the hereditary right the then 
undoubted right; though he is pleaſed to ridicule 
it in other places. But we have not a word of 
the modern depoſing a monarch on account of the 
difference of religion, or for. the: ſake of expe- 
diency, which might have been then offered againſt 
Queen Mary, and which is ſo much inſiſted on by 
this author, 


But this excellent wa then very young, tho 
influenced by an old crafty courtier to confent to 
thoſe meaſures, yet was ſoon ſenſible of her miſ- 
take, and in her dying ſpeech „ ſhe owned her- 
ſelf guilty, not that ſhe had graſped at the crown, 
but becauſe that ſhe had not refuſed the offer. 
And thus her misfortune might be a warning to 
poſterity that innocent meaning is not a ſufficient 
excuſe for diſturbing the public; and that thoſe 
who reſigned to other people's ambition helped 
to fill up their ſchemes, and are drawn into un- 
lawful practices though againſt their will, have a 
”_— 4 to anſwer for . 


Thus far of the learned ladies of that ages 
3 bow | far thoſe or this age may equal them in thoſe 


e ſpects 


N Thoſs i that * uß hor aal make the Lad Janes 
title to ſtand upon a bottom of deſcent, and the plea 


of the right line, Collier, p. 333. 
"Sz Godwi ns Annals, 


Sat tg at arirogy ty AAS — 
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reſpects I will not pretend to ſay; but poſterity 
will have but a mean idea of the learning of the 


men, when the prime miniſter could not truly 
repeat a common verſe in Horace, and another in 
a very exalted ſtation ſcarce ever ſpoke Latin in 


court, but he ſhewed the groſſeſt 1 ignorance of te 


Latin tongue “. 5 

Eſpecially if we could believe (what this author 
very candidly inſinuates) that many of the ho- 
nourable houſe cannot ſign their own names; and 
what others ſuggeſt, that there are more "San 
who can only ſay Aye or * as bid to be by 
their commanders, 


And fuch perſons in ſuch ſtations puts me in 


mind of a ſevere reflection on our conſtitution in 


Gulliver's travels; that there is not one moral 
virtue e for the higheſt poſt in the kingdom, 
CHAP, 


* The Blunder of the fins — a noted ling 


in Horace wrong in the Houſe of Commons is well 


known, and mentioned ”7 1 Smoeller dy re- 


peated it: l 


Ni conſeire f < ht nul palliſeere culpa. | 
Whereas it is Ep. 1. ad Macznatem, 


Nil conſcire ſibi nulla paileſeere culpa. 


And Gripus's frequent hlunders in this Tp are 


too well known to need particular mentioning. 
| 6 Vol. © P, 11 I 0 
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8 
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CHAP. II. 
Chiefy about Lord Falkland. 


AVING paid our duty to the memory of 
three great, but much injured queens, and 
ue reſpect to ſeveral excellent ladies, with a few 
obſervations, which we hope may be uſeful ; we 
ſhall now deſcend from the crown to the coronet, 
and ſhall give the preference to Lucius Cary Lord 
Falkland, the intimate friend and particular fa - 
' Yourite of the learned, ingenious and candid Earl 
of Clarendon, and the particular object of the 
ſpite and malice of the very little ſo qualified 
Finn Walpole, Eſq; 


Now, is there either juſtice, candor or pro- 
priety, whilſt you are ſpeaking of this nobleman 
as an author, to repreſent King Charles as a ty- 
rant, Lord Clarendon as a faulty hiſtorian, and 
Lord Falkland as indubitably a weak man, and 
theſe cenſures not inferred from his writings, 
which were the proper ſubjects under conſidera- 
tion; but from your own ſilly queſtions, trifling 
arguments or party rage; or to uſe your own 


words, What I ſhall be wn to call * 


een 


For 


» 


= T6 1 


„For under the pretence of an account of this 


Hord's writings, this author brings in ſuch a va- 
riety of truths: and falſhoods, impertinent queſ- 


tions, inconſiſtent .arguments and wicked prin 


ciples as were ſcarce ever jumbled together, in 


fo ſhort a compaſs ; but as they are of great con- 
ſequence, both to private-perſons and the public; 
I ſhall make them the chief INE of my FRO 
conſideration, f 


Now this gentleman aire us, * 16 „ That it 


is certain, that the ingenious Mr. Hume, has 


ſhewn, that both King James and King Charles 


acted upon precedents of e which n 
found * Is 


* 


And if this be not a full juſtification both of 
King James and King Charles it will be hard to 
conceive that-any words can be ſo, 


Notwithſtanding which lain declaration, this 


author at the ſame time charges King Charles with 
all his unjuſt and uſurping pretenſions and that: 


Lord Falkland N him or e the law f, 
e " ae 


* 


22 8 has and Rtronger RY on this hind, 
which will be after-mentioned';, but as this author 
only quotes theſe, I. ſhall argue only from theſe, 

2 Vol. il, P. 217. Þ Ibid, | 


0 


171 


; that his lordſhip | had felt the king's tyranny, and 

gives that as 2 reaſon why his lordſhip muſt not 
join the king; though no one act of tyranny is 
mentioned, and he himſelf ſays, that Mr. Hume 


ſhews that the king acted according to the chen 


5 eſtabliſhed conſtitution, which ſurely muſt be ac- 


1 to the then laws of the land. 


\ has that unleſs a author vin cal — 
narchy itſelf a tyranny here is a plain inconlife 


= en 


WS 


Again, this 3 further. aſſures us, 
& That thoſe patriots (Hampden, Pym, &c.) did 
nat attack King Charles ſo much for violation of 


the law, as to oblige him to ſubmit to the amend-. 


ment of it. 


* bad juſt before declared, the king acted ac 
cording to the prerogative z and then he did not 
Wee the laws fr ee, 


Now the uſual cry of the Whigs has been, that 
King Charles ſet up unjuſt claims, contrary to 


law; and that theſe pretended patriots only de- 
8 ſigned to keep him within the limits of the law; 
and never intended to incroach on his juſt rights 
and legal prerogative, but now we are told, that 
theſe patriots would — him to the amendment of 
them, 


e „ Which 


poets Wang ep I on ren IIa, nt 


— , 


r crown, * 


Ws n f r 5 | 
cer Sale p. 64. 4 %. 
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Which was in aN to deprive him of his. 
n private eſtate, to. bring down the nile gl 
as low as they pleaſed, ' and to mould the govern- 
ment into what ſhape and form they liked; which 


at laſt they did, to the deſtruction of the mo- 


narchy, the abolition of the houſe of Lords, the 
ruin of the church; and that with the greateſt 
invaſion of the liberties and properties of the peo- 
ple that were ever known in the kingdom; theſe 
celebrated Whig- patriots having exerciſed more 
acts of tyranny in a few months, than all the 


Stuarts have rr ever ſince may © came to dhe 
Las 21211 | 


- And this autos" ingenious MI. 1 ine t. ilifotnjs 


us, That there then was à party that was re- 
&« ſelved to reduce the prerogative, and that under 


<< pretence of redreſſing grievances, which during 
<« this ſhort reign (ſoon after the king's coming to 
ce the crown) uld not be many, they were to 


6 proceed in regulating and controlling every part 


« of government which diſpleaſed them, and if 
cc the king either cut them ſnort i in this undertak- 


„ ing, or - refuſed. ＋ compliance with their de- 


« mands, he muſt 5 128 account with the want 
50 1 all rp 2” 2 IP & et 2 | = | 
e { #1 ws OR ELIE, { And 


1 * * { _— »®. wy 2h 5 4 * 7 
7 "> "3 : C43 > * > 8 4 4 > 34 
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Andi in reality, the whole of the diſpute be- 
tween the king and the then ene turns on 
ti fingle . 


Wnerher the king ad bie friends are to be 


: juſtly blamed for in/iting on, and ating according 
to the _ e/tabli ſhed laws 7 the 2 


Or 8 cheſe . niece had a right 
1 eblige ow to amend the laws as they wheat 


And, if they had no ſuch he by. our con- 
ſtitution, then they and their cendut ought. ts * 
branded with eternal infamy. | 


Nor "ML were two periods of time, when the 
Whigs rode triumphant at the revolution; and at 
Dr, Sacheverel's trial, and notwithſtanding all the 

conceſſions which had been "made by King 

Charles I. and Charles II. I challenge this Au- 

thor, to find in all thoſe debats, any authority 
or law of the conſtitution, to juſtify and ſupport 
ſuch a right, as he would ſet up to authorize ſuch 

patriots, to oblige the king to amend the laws; 
but the direct contrary to it, appears on the whole 
of thoſe ſolemn debates, and almoſt in every 
ſpeech, and every page, particularly in that of 

Sir Joſeph Jekyll, one 0 = SOR Whig 

Managers. 


* F And 


T 20 1 | = 


And how near to treaſon; the ſetting wp fuck 
a right as this author does, is, I will not pretend 
to ſay, but dare undertake to prove, that ſuch 
a power is repugnant to our conſtitution, incon- 


ſiſtent with the monarchy, and would be of fatal 
W to * OO 


Now this author's great ar, ment is, Thas 


ſuppoſing tho rights and prerogatives of the erdwn, 


were ſuch. as the king and his friends aſſerted and 


98 according to. 


4 


Vet ll die neither Juſtify wem, nor ” 


F alkland. 


"If It wouls wherever tyranny is eſtabliſhed 


N by 1 it ought to be facted and n wh 


But this fevere cenfurer of the ii ngs Aden. 


nions of his ſuperiors, is certainly very unhappy 
in his own way of wirkung. or manner of en 


preſſing himſelf, 

For it is not true, that becauſe tyranny is efta- 
bliſhed by law, that PEN wh aun n 
. E N | 


: 1 | 5 agt te?! . | | For a 
a — Vol. II. p. 216. 


f { 2x. } 


For no tyranny in any kind ag ce facred 
won 26 and aches frames ” 


And all wiſe and good. men __ 3 by 
all juſtifiable methods, to.abolih any ſuch tyranny, 
however eſtabliſhed, which they would not at- 
tempt, if it was ſacred, or muſt be perpetual, if 
apt altered by their doing wrong to mend it. 


Rut1 believe we muſt be obliged to allow this 
learned gentleman, the ſame privilege, honeſt 
Sancho Panco deſired, not to regard what his 
cc 


e 


And then to make any ſenſe of his argument, 
it muſt be ſtated to che ee on. 


Wherever e is 5 eſtabliſhed by law, it muſt 
be ſacrad and perpetual, except ſuch patriots as 
he mentions, have a right to force, or obge an 


nee it. 


5 2 thawed beſors, * an; eee 
does not make tyranny ſacred, and now I anſwer 
that there is no neceſſity for ſuch tyranny 's being 

perpetual, unleſs his or any ſuch patriots, have 
2 Tight to oblige an amendment of it, | 
| F Becauſe 


8 3 


E  —— _—_——_— — — 
CIO — 


* 7 * —_ — ͤ—ũů—— — 


* 
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Becauſe plain fact is to the contrary. wo 


For all the 5 in e and IR "ih 
he charges as eſtabliſhed by Henry VIII. as 
peaceably remedied (without any fuch- -proceed- 
ings of ſuch pretended patriots) by that queen and 
family: he ſo vilely abuſes the glorious Queen 
Elizabeth, and the merciful family of the Stuarts; 


And what is here offered, 1 duke to be a direct 
and full anſwer to his argument, and to all that 


he points at in ſeveral parts of his book 3" as 
this particular. 


* 2 
4 » $ 1 7 4 3 4 
o F 1 * 2 E „% s 3 "ihe # # 


© HAS Wl 
of the Earl f Clarendon. | Tie 


won 
{$21 : » 1 t 


THAT; is AA is, I bead, 

a ſufficient juſtification of this noble 
author, ik regard to the character and conduct of 
Lord Falkland.; and T ſhall now proceed to the 


other obje&tions made to his hiſtory by this a. | 
thor, who . 0 0 itt Ein 


1 32 46 u 
* vol. n. bean. 


[23]. 


3 ce His . fault "ty bis whols, anal being a 
4e labored juſtification of King Charles. No 
man ever delivered ſo much truth with ſo little 
< ſincerity. If he relates faults, ſome; palliating 
<< epithet always ſlides in, and he has the art of 

<. breaking his darkeſt ſhades: with gleams of 
| 66 (alight that take off all nee of horror.“ 


3 * 
— 2 

* 

* 


- 


Now here it may not be improper briefly to 
mention what the _w of an hiſtorian is dy 110 it 
is generally agreed M 3? 222th 

[ That he ought to ſtate ſacts e | 


And Ss 3 mk Wa no more. 


But other more judicious FRE think; that 
the hiſtorian. ought, or at leaſt may be allowed. to 


make . proper obſervations and uſeful remarks on 
fads, in order to promote virtue and religion, and 


deter the readers from ſuch principles and crimes 
which may be fatal to himſelf or to the peace and 
quiet of mankind; the promoting of theſe being 
the great uſe of hiſtory, Eſpecially ſuch writers 


as had an opportunity of being practically as well 


as ſpeculatively acquainted with the ſubjects on 
which G n, as C Clarendon and 
N 


1 74 And 


is e. ; | 
And this 3 is the eg, a moſt Mieten, and 
as they are preſumed to be better verſed in affuirs 
of this nature than moſt of their readers, ſuch re- 


flections, if properly made, muſt certainly be 10 1 


men to thoſe who 7 them. 3 


No in theſe ontioilaſy the abr! cannot be 
properly ſaid to be deceived; ſince he himſelf may 
judge whether the arguments and obſervations 
mentioned by the hiſtorian naturally low, ar may 


be fairly deduced from the facts, the fee 


| practices they are drawn from. 


And if we examine the noble hiſtorian by all, 
or any of theſe _ I e he will be was 


not guilty. 


a this author does not ſo 35 as hint, chat 
the hiſtorian either miſrepreſents or miſ- ſtates 


facts, but ſeems to own his ſincerity and probity 
as to this Wiſs point of a good rn * 


And as to the charge of his jultifying the Ang | 
if what the hiſtorian ſays be true, can it be a 


crime to juſtify the conduct of u 4 king, and 


one ſo much injured ? 


And as to the noble hiftorian's obſervations br 


reflections on the facts he mentions, this author 
dors Z 


tr 
£ 
tc 


nun th +, gn en 


- tg 


does not mention any one that is falſe, weak, or 
abſurd.— And to a general unſupported charge, 


a general anfwer of not guiſiy, would in al courts. 
be allowed 45 A ſufficient ww, TY 


315! 311 4 "+ a 1 | 

Does Lend Clarendon juſtiſy the — def 8 
King Charles as this author does that of his w) n 
father, by ſaying », «© Sixteen unfortunate and 


inglorious years ſince his removal e © ready | 
ans regal bn , 15 | 


Des the”"kiftorian ultic his maſter as this au- 
thor would his divine Somers, + unjuſtifiably taking 


| grants from the crown, becauſe in no proportion 
to other gains in that reign, 


Or does Lord Clarendon excuſe the worſt of 
King Charles's miſtakes as weakly as Biſhop 
— does? King William's maſſacre at Glenco; 
by pretending chi he oft had many papers brought 
ta I him together, which he ſigned without mind- 
ing what they were; though the biſhop ſhows at 
the ſame time that there was a premeditated de- 
fign to maſſacre fix thoufand perſons in cold blood, 

and that King William fined two warrants for 
thit wu jp firſt not 1 ed ſufficient, . - 
| ws Te ls Is And 
9 Vol. I. p. 1 4 wa p. ah Note. 
. Burnet, 18 5 p. 170. 
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* 


nts 
„ 0 


1 till Ge A Saks offered. 3 che | 


' King, by the noble hiſtorian be produced, the 
reader muſt ſurely acquit him of this article * 
to 35 charge. | Drs” 


. 4 5 ; 
+ 7 '# f 3 7 
. 6 K * Py 


* 


"Mr. Hume "BPR of this point 5 Youre 


ſays, « He is more partial in appearance than 
in reality, for he ſeems perpetually anxious to 
apologize for the king. But his apologies are often 
well grounded, an air of probity and goodneſs 
runs through the whole work; as thoſe qualities 
did in reality, embelliſh the whole life, . e 


author.” 1 n 


This author's other objection is: his ſtories 
of Ghoſts and Omens, in which, Lord Clarendon 
is very ſparing, and there are very few hiſtorians 
who have not ſome inſtances of this kind, as 
agrecable to the common notions . of mankind 
but as this author ſeems to point particularly at 
the caſe of f Robert Grevile Lord Brook, who 
- had prayed aloud that very morning ; that if the 
cauſe he was engaged in, were not juſt and right, 
he might inſtantly be cut off, and was ſoon after 
ſhot in the eye in 1643, as he was ſtorming the 
church ciole at Litchfield: It is nnn 

. | 9 41 _— 
* Hume, vol. II. p. 145. + vol. II, p. 29. 
| ＋ Vol. I. p. 207. 


* 


ö,, , , 
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— 


27 1 
u wh A that my Lotd Clarendon could 
relate gravely, many remarks of the populace on 
his death, in their language called judgments, 
and then ſeems to ridicule all obſervations of that 
kind, but ſays, if Lord Clarendon had mentioned 


this as an inſtance of Lord Brocke > i, it 
Had been commendable. 1 


oro 11 5 38 1 2b Fi ES n * 2 +. # 


„* 


Nox Lord Brook either hel ieved a particular 
Providence, ot he did not.—If not, were not 
fuch prayers yrs gude and profane. 88 


£5.17 n 


} £ 
12 3 16 Ws 0 . 


If he d, may not others reaſonably believe 


A'S ; 


fo" too, and that this was: an inſtance of it. 


| 81 know neither divine or Chriſtian lima but 

; Who allows of particular Providences ; am ſure his 
ingenious Mr. Hume mentions an inſtance of this 
nature, in the gunner who ſtaid alone in the ſhips 
employed againſt Rochelle, being killed there from 
the town; and that this occaſioned many re- 
Nr upon it t through the kingdom, 


© And I never yet heard Sir Henry Spelinan's | 
_ of ſacrilege condemned as weak or fooliſh, 
though it contains many things of this kind. 


ks  && 


However I ſhall here inſert the 560 of. 
Ps. Sherlock, on the ſubject of Providence : 


6 LNatural 
8 Shorlck on Diving Providence p. 3 56.—8. 
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God and a Providence, for if there be no God, 


there is no object of our worthip, if there be 99 


Providence, there is LE reaſon for our worſhip . 


and ſays, p. 73. 


*I am ſure chat the objeRtigns ant par- 
ticular Providence are very fooliſh ; again without 


believing God's goverument of all events, we deny 


| particular Proyidence. Moſt men will own 
a God and a Providence, yet as to particular 


events, take as little notice of God as if he had 


nothing to do in it; ſuch a belief of Providence 


as this is of no ule at all in religion, it neithex 
gives glory to God, nor has any influence upon 


the government of qur lives; for without parti- 


cular application of Proyidence to particulat event, 


the general belief of a Providencr, 1 will, and * 


Rave do effect upon Lal 


1. But > Lord * RES ws jultine : 
of the king” $ cauſe, from the ſo remarkable death 


of the Lord Brooke; No, he leaves that, - and a 


few more incidents 1 hr. K 0 1 bee 
0979 ae tion. 5 


And are ſuch articles as theſe to be 44 4 
criminal, in an hiſtorian of whom this author 
ſays *, That, 


* 
* * 
0 
* . 


« Natural religion is founded on the belief of 2 


1 2291 


Le en Ithets, he held the ballance between 
the miercetiary power of the ſupreme magiſtrate 
and the intereſt of the people. This never dying 
obligation, his co-temporaries were taught to 
*overtook and to clamour againſt, till they romoved 
the only man; who, if he could, would have 
corrected his maſter's evil government; he was 
'accufed of being at once an enemy and a friend 
to the Papiſts; and a little after, theſe I have 
mentioned, and almoſt every virtue of a miniſter 
make his character ' venerable, One may pro- 
nounce on my Lord Clarendon, in the double 
"capitity of ſtatefman and hiſtorian, that he ated 
for — but wrote for prercgative. „ 


; . 


His majeſty * eloquence, his power of 
painting Re, his knowledge of his ſubject, 
rank mn un the firſt You 'of writers. # 


ee 0 H A P. Iv. 
” King James ond King Charles I. 


His gentleman falls foul on theſe Stuart 
kings; but what is of any great conſe- 
"quence will fall under our confideration when'we 


Seger each of theix conducts in particular, as 
kings; 


r en —ͤ—ũ — ny * %. — — 8 8 * _ RR — 
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King 
Charles 


| af Te, man, yet the 3 of nis majeſty 1 we 
always find ſuperior to that of * ſpeaker, in every 


HH iſ, 2270 
kings; and therefore [ ſhall here only take notice 


of what, he. objects to King James the Firſt 8 
writings and ſpeeches, - and alſo what he inſi- 
nuates about King Chaxles's book being wrote by 


2 court prelate; ; and to that king's want of ſin- 


cerity. And as to King James's ſpeeches the i hr 
e Mr. Hume a as Words 7. en las at's 


r 


Fee fury, his eg. ett 


* 


40 23 1. 


Rf yet, it is that king's 3 that this ; au- 
chor particularly cenſures ;—10 great is his ma- 
lice or ſo weak is his PEE - 

Mr, — DY ſpeaks' n more of his 13 and 
* writings, audi in defence of them, p. 10, and 141, 
Where the reader may ſee his thoughts of "OP 

0 in 3 to King Charles's ſincerity, 
this ſame author has the following words: Some 


hiſtorians. f have raſhly-queſtioned his good faith; 


but for this reproach the moſt malignant ſcrutiny | 


of his cconduRt;. which in every, circumſt: is 
now thoroughly: known, affords not any reaſonable 
foundation: on the. contrary, if we conſider the 

extreme 


i vol. I. peng. + Hae, vol. I. p. 469, 
\s 
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extreme aifculties, to which he was ſo frequently 


reduced, and compare the ſincerity of his profel- 


ſiohs and declarations, we ſhall avow that probity 
and honour ought juſtly to be oY _— his 
| moſt ſhining qualities,” 


wc. may here "ee the | difference between 
| Mr. Hume and this author; - who though they 
ſeem. to agree in the ſame ta principles, yet 
the former preſerves a regard for truth and de- 


cency, whilſt the latter ſeems not to regard the 


— 


one or the other. WI is 
As to the Icon Baſilike' 8 ate of King Charles's 5 
writing, nothing but. ignorant malice could make 
the leaſt doubt about it; ſo I ſhall only here in- 
ſert the words of Dr. smollet, who ſays *; „The 
ſtile of this book is ſtrong, elegant, ind perſpi- 
cuous; and it abounds with ſuch manly ſenti- 
ments of piety and good ſenſe, as reflect unfadin 
honour v upon the memory of the Royal Author; 
his enemies not contented with having deprived 


him of life, endeavoured to rob him of the repu- 


tation of having written this performance, which 
they aſcribed to Dr. Gawden ; but the Icon is 
ſo much. ſuperior j in ſtile, matter, and compoſition, 
10 all the productions of this author, that every 
reader of diſcernment muſt perceiye the abſurdity 
Lo the e To which I ſhall add the 

words 


n e 810, as 


— — 
— 
e 


— — 
be - » 2 Pac 
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Words of the woſt eloquent writer of the 12 who 


* words: —- 


_— - . 57 * 1 * 2 1 
3 4 5 f * 


1 5 1 * might as bis Wecches; 1 4 * 2 
| —Þ rences, 4 his perſonal treaties, his converſation, 
il mis immortal writings, all com poſed in his greateſt 
di ſtreſſes; ſome. near the very re t of the ſcaffold. 
They tell us, that when Cafar Twam for biy life 

- amidſt his enemies, be had ſuch preſence « of mind, 
as to ſwim with one hand, and in the ole ts. 
hold up his own book, and ſave it from periſhing, 
But when the king was. encompaſſed with far 
groater inevitable dangers, | he not only preſerved, 
but wrote that book, . to which Amongſt all th 
writings of princes, | a. Know none equal, 


Cæſar's, if his; none e but e 5 = 


> 1 
2 erg gtgz 2 
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FTER Rein 5 "oY m6) get's cen- 
fures of this author on our "kings, and the 


— 


principal of the nobility, it may not be i improper 
to enquire a little into his own principles, and 


thoſe 


* Bp. Sprat's Seringns, p. 72. 


ſpeaking of King Charles' 8 charatter has the e 
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thoſe of the patriots and heroes he celebrates; by 
a ſhort view of which and of their conduct, we 
may form a judgment what the church, the crown, 
and the nation may expect, ſhould ſuch principles 
and practices again prevail, and the profeſſors of 
them meet with the ſucceſs they deſire and ea- 
gerly pant aſter. : 


Now this gentleman in ſeveral places ſeems to 
"ſpeak with approbation of the right of the next of 
blood to the Britiſh throne. For he mentions * 
Henry the VIIth's mother ceding her yo right 
to the crown to him; and argues in the ſame 
manner Þ againſt the right of the Lady Jane 


Gray to the crown; and in another place fays f, 


the houſe of Lancaſter had uſurped the throne of 

King Richard and his right heirs, and points at 
the fame in ſeveral other places, and calls the 
riſing againſt Queen Mary a rebellion, when he 
fpeaks of Sir Thomas Wyat the elder, whom he 
calls father of him who fell in a rebellion againſt 
Queen 980 . 


But in * whe on Lotd Holles's writirigs . © 
he ſeems to declarey lajgly for a commonwealth ; 


his words jet ho it 15*n vain for a man to pre- 
; 3 4 97 tend 


F 
1 4 


s Vol. II. p. 175. I bid. p. 181. Note. 
F Did. I. p. 58. bid. I. p. 103. 
$ Bid. II. p. 31. | 
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tend to democratic principles, who prefers a mo- 
narchy to the conſtant, natural, and neceſlary 
conſequences of a commonweaith,” Speaks ſe- 
verely of monarchy in ſeveral places, generaly 
repreſents kings as tyrants, and the Whigs as the 
| beſt patrons of liberty, and the trueſt promoters 
of the intereſt of their country. | 


How far theſe lo are the one or the 
other, or whether they be not for a common- 
wealth, may be eaſily ſeen by only looking into 
the tranſactions of his glorious monarch, who ſoon 
after his acceſſion to the throne * ſaw cauſe 
enough to diſlike the heat he found among them, 
who expreſſed much zeal for him, but who ſeemed 
at the ſame time to have with it a great mixture 
of republican principles; for many of the Whigs 
were republicans, and oppoſed the fixing a re- 
venue on him, and hoped that would make the 
king ſtand upon a precarious footing, and that Þ % 
uncertain a tenure might more eaſily bring about an 
entire change of government ; and Wildman and 
all the republican party oppoſed (the Hanoyer 
ſucceſſion) their fecret reaſon ſeemed to be, a de- 
ſign to extinguiſh monarchy Þ. And we find he 
ſoon thought that he Nl 
and he 'refolved not to truſt the Whigs |; and 

| in 


5 . . 7% of his own times, Vol. IV. p. 5; 
lid. p. 23. J Thid, p. 29. lid. p. 74. 


t truſt the Tories, 


3g!) 


in 1693 we find the Whigs much turned * againſt 


the king; but when they got into poſts they 
loſt their credit by being for the army, and were 
charged with robbing. the public, and they after 
ſtand charged in theſe words Þ by one of the 
| greateſt of them: In the three laſt ſeflions the 
Whigs had ſhewed ſuch a readineſs to give the 
king more forces, together with a management to 
preſerve the grants of Ireland, that they were 
publicly charged as betrayers of their country, 
and as men that were for truſting the king with 
an army: in a word, they were accuſed of too 
ready a compliance with the humours and in- 
tereſts of courts and favourites, ſo they were ge- 


nerally cenſured and decried,” And the fame 


author tells us; Somers had always agreed || with 
the Whig, and had ſtudied to bring them to 
better thoughts of the king, and to a greater con- 
| fidence in him, and that he was chancellor in 
1693 and continued ſo till 1700. 


| Now though this ſeems ſufficient to ſhow what 
friends patriots ſo principled are to monarchy, yet 
ſince that form of government is yet eſtabliſhed, 
and that hereditary too, I hope at leaſt to be ex- 


<uſed the further pointing out what enemies this 


D 2 gentle- 


8 Burnet Hit. of bis own times. Vol. IV. p. 226, 
* id. p. 400. 4 Vid. p. 488, 
}} Bid. p. 205. ; 


[36] 


gentleman and thoſe of his own perſuaſion are to 


che monarchieal government, and that from his . 


own words. 


Now this gentleman's grand principle is, 
That the patriots. (i. e. whoever pleaſe to call 
themſelves fo) may oblige the king to make what 
alterations they ſhall think proper, for what they 
pleaſe to call the liberty of the people and good 
of the nation; and if the king refuſes they may 
* him. 


And ſpeaking of Kine Charles I. he has the 
following words * : < The putting to death that 


ſovereign could by no means be the guilty part of 
their oppoſition; if a king deſerves to be oppoſed 
by force of arms, he deſerves death, If he re- 
duces his ſubjects to that extremity, the blood 
ſpilt in that quarre! lies on him ; the executing 
him afterwards is mere formality.” There are 
ſeveral other places to much the ſame purpoſe. 


And if this gentleman's father was for the ſame 


king-killing principles (which cannot be much 
doubted) inſtead of holding his poſt of prime mi- 

niſter at the will and pleaſure of the king; the 
king ought to be on bis good behaviour to him, 
as holding his crown and dignity, and life too at 
he will and 3 of the prime miniſter. 


1 ſhall 


* Vol, * 2 P. 69. 
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T ſhall not charge all 85 Whigs with holding 


theſe pernicious principles; but when men will 


deviate from ſtrict truth and good principles, it is 
hard to ſet bounds to error, or n in a courſe of 
wickedneſs, 


But this being a matter of the 3 conſe- 


quence I ſhall proceed to examine the argument 


this author and others offer to proof the lawful- 


neſs of doing a thing from the expediency of it, or 
"rom its being e for the public your 


% \ 


CHAEF VL 
I which the Argument of Do 
s conſidered. 


2 W the argument for ;uſtifying the lay 

. fulneſs of doing a thing, becauſe it ap- 
pears convenient or expedient, that it ſhould be 
done; though weak and wicked in itſelf, and 
every way attended with fatal conſequences; yet, 
ſince it has been conſecrated by the moſt eminent 
Whig writers, as their great palladium, I ſhall 
give it that conſideration, which it would other- 
wiſe very little deſerve. 
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For whoever claims any right, it lies on him 


to prove by what authority he inſiſts on having 
ſuch a right, it deing a know rule in * 


Armani incumbit probatis, 
He that affirms ought to prove, 


And it was before ſhewed, that no law of our 
country could be produced to juſtify a right of 


doing a thing, becauſe it _ be Oh ie to 
do it. ; | 


And then this 40 would put the proof on he 
aſſerter's of ſuch a right; and bring it to a mort 
and concluſive ſus :guyoſt them, 


Howeyer, 1 will conſider this important point of 
expediency creating a right ſo much inſiſted on by 
this author both as it is in its own nature; and 


as it is in its conſequences, 


And as to the firſt, or the nature of it, whe- 
ther we conſider it according to our natural notions 
of right and wrong, according to the common 
rules of juſtice in the world, or according to the 
Chriſtian dofrine by which we hope to be ſaved, 
it will every way prove unlawful and indefenſible. 


er 


— 


a” = 
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For if there be any ſuch thing as right and 
wrong, then the one cannot become the other, 
without deſtroying that very difference in them 
which we ſuppoſe and affirm there, really is. 


And ſuch a way of arguing, would totally de- 
ſtroy the eternal difference or relation of things 
one to another, which has been ſo highly cried 
up of late, and ſo warmly urged by many modern 
celebrated writers, and preferred to the poſitive 
inſtitutions of God himſelf. 


And the known cenſure paſſed on the adjudger 
of the great coat to the great boy, and the leſſer 
to the leſſer boy, becaufe more convenient to both, 
ſhews, how contrary ſuch a proceeding is to the 
common notions of mankind, And indeed, 


It will alſo contradi& all our notions of com- 
mon juſtice or faith amongſt mankind; for if a 
man has a right to do what is moſt convenient or 
expedient for him, there is an end of all juſtice 
and ſecurity in the common intercourſe of man- 
kind, every man may do what is right in his own 


eyes, over-reach and ſeize the effects of others, 


when he has a convenient opportunity, and the 
ſame way of proceeding will equall y prevail among 
nations, 

And 


[4] 


And if we conſider the Chriſtian doctrine, ay 
to this point, the great Apoſtle is very poſitive, 
chat their damnation is juſt, who do evil that good 
may come of it. py 


Wow the. only argument that I think can be 
offered to juſtify ſuch a proceeding of thoſe patriots 


As this author inſiſts, is to ſay, 


That it is not an evil or forbidden, but what 


they may lawfully 05 


But this will bring us uk again to the queſ- 


tion, whether our conſtitution allows any ſuch 


à proceeding, or not, w which has been fully con- 


Aidered before, 4 


But this will no way affect what is above- 
mentioned, in relation to our common notions of 
Tight and wrong, and the doctrine of the great 


Apoſtle, 


* 


** 


right drawn from the nature of man, or from the 


nature of government to juſtify ſuch a proceeding, ö 
as this author and others ſet up as their great 


Diana; ; the weaknels of it will evidently appear 
on A little ferious conſideration of this matter. 


4 a — 


For 


And as to any Wee ot natural, or implied 


2 


[al 


For from whatever cial government. 11 
derived, whether from divine appointment, the 
_ paternal authority, or from original contract (wh ieh 
a learned manager was pleaſed nonſenſically, to 
call an eternal truth) it will at laſt come to the 
ſame as to the . under our preſent conſide- 
T ation, | 


a. op 
* 


"Mow I am not villing to think, that there are 
many who own the divine original F government, 
who. will pretend to juſtify the reſiſting ſuch a 
right ; though the perverſe Jews of old were not 
content with the government of God himſelf; 
and ſome more perverſe moderns, (J will not 
ſay, they are either Jews or Chriſtians, but I may 


certainly ſay, they are thorough-pac'd Whigs) 


who have the aſſurance to ſet up the Horeb con- 
tract in open defiance. of the right, both of their 
God and their king, | 
{ | i ; 
Such monſters of mankind do not deſerve any 
babe ſerious anſwer to ſuch infidel and abſurd 
pretenſi ons; but whatever appearance of argu- 
ment on this head, is to be found in their works, 


will] i fall under the conſideration of confrad? 5 


— e 


41 


And as to . who found govemment on 


paternal authority, if they will allow ſuch au- 
thority 
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thority to be eſtabliſhed by the divine appointment, 
of by che law of nature, or both, then that au- 


thority or government cannot be reſiſted, without 


oppoſing the divine appointment, or the eſtabliſhed 


law of nature, which obligation of the law of 


nature, Abp. Tillotſon in the caſe of a mother's 
nurſing her child infiſts to be much ſtronger than 
any poſitive inſtitution of the Almighty, and cer- 
tainly the natural law of the obedience of chil- 
dren to their parents, is as well, or better founded 
than that which obliges mothers to nurſe their 


own children; and then I think the reſiſting ſuch 
a paternal authority cannot well be maintained, 
eſpecially by any of thoſe much celebrated mo- 
derns, who have taken fuch pains to eſtabliſh the 


laws of nature, and to fix them on no leſs a foun- 
dation than the eternal difference of things. 


Mr. Phipps obſerves, that one of the lint 
| managers ſaid, that in reſpect to the patriarchal 
right, it is a doctrine as old as Adam, and I will 
not, fays he, pretend to carry it further, 


> Sacheverel's Trial, p. 133. 


And to fay, there is an obedience due to pa- 
rents by the /aw of nature, and yet that there is 


no ſuch obligation duc from children to them, is 


a plain contradiction, 


* 


And 


[ 43 ] 
And I preſume ſuch a paternal authority ſo eſta- 
bliſhed, is irrefiſtible, whereever there is no 


fuperior lawful authority which controlls it, and 


where it has not been given up.. 


Several inſtances of which we have both in 


Scripture and hiſtory, and there the great civil 


Jaw-maxim of :ts being lawful for any man to re- 
nounce his own right, will ſcarce admit of a diſ- 
pute 5 and it is certain, that many parents baye 
done it. 


But if there be any who can be ſo weak as to 
imagine, that the authority of a parent can be 
founded on a contract with his children; ſuch a 
wild pretence appears manifeſtly inconkiffens in 
itfelf : but if there was ſuch an agreement be- 
tween parents and children, this will fall under 
the conſideration of contract, which is the next 
Point to be conſidered. 


Now if government be founded on contract onh, 


then there can be no ſuch natural born allegiance 


due as our laws have inſiſted on, and now do; 
and for which ſo many perſons have been exe- 
cuted in every reign, even in that of King Wil- 
liam, as well as thoſe ſince, for being in the ſhips 

| of 


AQuilibet poteſt renunciare juri pro ſe introducto, 
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[44] 
of, or fighting for our enemies againſt their na- 
tural born allegiance ; of which alſo we have too 


many recent inſtances to need any naming of 
particulars. 


But if there be no ſuch allegiance by nature 


due, how can the executing perſons for acting 


againſt it be juſtified ; eſpecially of ſuch of them 


who never entered into any contract with the 


government, and who have openly long-lived un- 
der and as ſubjects to the governors of other 


nations. | 


And if theſe gentlemen ſay there is ſuch a na- 
tural allegiance due by being born here, then 
there is an end of their founding the allegiance 


due to government on contract, which is ſo much 
inſiſted on by the Whigs. 


For to YE a duty ariſes from nature, and that 
it ariſes from contract, muſt appear very odd; 
for though a contract may add to the obligation 
of a natural duty, yet the natural law would ſtill 


oblige, though there was no ona obligation 


at all by contract, 


And eee ſuch a natural allegiance, as 
here mentioned, is allowed to be due, it will pro- 
perly bring all the ſubjects of ſuch a nation under 
vhs head of their government, being founded on 

paternal 


oy 


La 


paternal authority, which has been before conſi· 


dered. 


But ſuppoſing government is neither founded 


on divine appointment, nor on paternal authority, 

and that there is no ſuch natural allegiance due, 

as we hang ſo many for breaking; and that the 

whole government is founded on a contract between 

the governors and governed; which is the general 
notion of the Whigs. 


Now it is plain that ſuch a contract could not 


oblige any, but thoſe who were parties to it, or 
thoſe who claim under them. | 


For to ſay ſuch a contract ſhall oblige thoſe 
who are no ways parties to it, is to deprive them 
of their natural rights, and to ſubject their lives, 
liberties, and properties to the will of thoſe they 
may juſtly deteſt and abhor ; which is certainly 
5 — tyranny to the laſt degree. 


And to ſay ſuch an authority is right and to be 
| obeyed becauſe it is eftabliſhed, that would be to 
juſtify every ſucceſsful rebellion, uſurpation, or 
revolution which happens to be crowned with 
fucceſs, which ever has been or ever can be: and 
whoever can allow of a government ſo founded, 
cannot diſpute that of the Stuarts, which certainly 


was well eſtabliſhed 15 all the ſtrongeſt laws 


which 


—— — = 
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which could be well contrived. Now very ſew 
will openly juſtify ſuch uſurpations as above- 


mentioned, though thefr principles may naturally 
lead to it. | 


But ſhould we wave all theſe difficulties, and 
ſay that our government is founded on a contract 
between the king and the people, and that this 
contract is obligatory on both the parties, and on 
all e under them. 
Now if the contractors, on the peoples part, 
- had a right to give and actually did give the 
crown all the rights 'and prerogatives the Stuarts 
Claimed, then they can have no right to reſume 
thoſe rights they had yielded to the crown, or to 
force or oblige the crown to give them up again, 


And it is affirmed by Mr. Hume, that the crown 
had been long in poſſeſſion of all the rights in 
diſpute; and when any of the Whigs can produce 
any original contract, I believe it will be found 
much more in favour of the prerogative of the 
crown, than of the liberties of the people. 


But if it be pretended that too much was then 
given to the crown, and that therefore the people 
may reſume whatſoeyer they judge expedient. 


; Now 
* 1 0 4 5 2 
* 
- > 


Now this would be directly contrary to the 
contract, and lay the foundation for every man's 
vacating any part of any contract whatever he has 


entered into; which. would deſtroy all faith in 


commerce, and put an end to the mutual honeſty, 
tet to be expected i in the dealinge of all e 


Aud ſhould the crown, under the like coun 


of its having granted too much liberty to the 


Laer. reſume the privileges it has granted, all 

true churchmen, patriots and real lovers of their 
country, would oppoſe ſuch a reſumption by all 
juſtifiable methods; whatever the Whigs would 
do, when poſſeſſed of the royal favour, or of their 


dearly beloved commonwealth, in which caſes 


we are always told, that oppoſition is rebellion, and 
that tyranny they exerciſe, is abſolutely neceſſary for 
their own preſervation, and conſequently juſtifiable, 


Ang in whatever light we view theſe popular 


ſchemes of government, or methods of mending 
that which is eſtabliſhed at the will and pleaſure 
of theſe republican patriots, or framers of this 
authors ſeeming beloved democracy *, under the 
ſpecious pretence of expediency; ſuch amend- 
ments and ſchemes will on a ſtrict examination, 
appear to be built on a ſandy, weak, or wicked 
enn, 


. Vol. II. p. 30. Note: | 
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CHAP: VII. 


I wh ch the Conſeq uences of er, 
| giving a Right is TR. 1575 


n 


Ii 


0 w the abſurdity 4 fallacy of chis uy 
of arguing will probably appear in the 


ſtrongeſt light, and moſt nee, when! 25 


* in other inſtances. 


1 


Now fppdfing ten ae I rand? god 


men are ſatisfied that the abridging the: pretended 


privileges of a certain great body, and the re- 
trenching the exorbitant juriſdiction of à certain 
great court, would be very advantageous for ſe- 
curing their liberties and properties, and be very 


| feline: and convenient for the nation in — 


: 41 TY C4: a 546 
Will that „ or ond a juſtify theſe 


perſons in forcing or * the nnn the 
one or the other? 


| Again: 120. 


Suppoſe a. million of fenſi ble 1 00 6 true 


lovers of their country think the immenſe debts 
contracted, and exorbitant taxes laid on them by 


your great relation, are much to their prejudice, 
and to that of the whole nation, and what 


[45] 


15 the principles of your 2. beben might be | 
called tyrannical. 1 RES | 


1 $3. 


wx — Bang for them ts blot out the 
former, and refuſe the i In the latter. 78 
FDF 

I do not believe: you can name any « one we Whis 


ner ta lead the way. 


bun, 


"+. 1 


Sl two millions of tenants and ban 
ſhowld think the land owners uſurpers on their na- 
tural rights, and to be real tyrants, and that it 
would be very convenient and conſequently right for 
them to enjoy the whole fruits of their labour, on 
the lands they cultivate, —and ſhould offer the argu- 
ment of a modern poet, (which with many will weigh 
more · than that of an old apoſtle, to Juſtify t this their 
claim in the n a FOB 


What nature wants, 3 gold beſtows, 
*Tis thus we eat the bread another ſows ; 

But how unequal it beſtows obſerve, 
»Tis thus we riot, while who ſow it ſtarve; 
And if we count among the needs of life, 


| Another's teil, why not another's wife. 
| 2 5 And 
* Epiſtle to lord Bathurſt; 


[50] 
And will uch an undoubted convenieney to the 
tenants, and ſuch a piece of ſophiſtry in the poet, 
juſtify the diſpoſſeſſing of all the landlords in the 


kingdom, and the ſpreading confuſion and deſolation 
over the three nations. 


And whoever will conſider this anf claim of 
the tenants, and this artful ſophiſtry of the poet, and 
give them a ſerious and ſatisfactory anſwer, he will 
at the ſame time confute all the arguments draun 
from the laws of nature, the expediency of the thing, 
or from the pretence of publick good, to juſtify re- 
ſiſtance, or to oblige their governors to an amend- 

ment or alteration of the laws, unleſs ſuch their at- 
tempt be founded on ſome law of the 2% 
according to the conſtitution. 


Again, if we conſider this argument of expedien- 
cy, or doing :/l that good may oome of it in religious 
affairs: it will appear as full of abſurdities and per- 
nicious conſequences there, as it does i in temporals. 


For if it be ond. admitted, that one religious bo- 
dy may forcibly compel the government to eſtabliſh 
them contrary to the laws of the conſtitution. — 
Then every other religious party has equal right to 
compel the government to eſtabliſh them. —And 
then no government can be ſafe an hour, nor the 


world ever enjoy any peace, where ſuch 
prevail and are put in practice. | 


„ * 


a" 


* 


[5 a 

F or the Preſbyterian and Independent, the Papiſt 
and churchman, the Jew and the Mahometan muſt 
yup it out, and all the Scotch, German, and Turk- 
iſh. perſecutions ; however abborrent to human na- 
ture, and the peaceable religion of Chriſt would ap- 
pear juſtifiable in prudence and policy, and be good 
by this their undoubted claim of expediency. For 
every perfon and parry on ſect of religion of any 
ſort would with equal juſtice apply this argument 
of expediency to their own dear ſelves, and againſt 
others, which muſt neceſſarily occaſion endleſs wars 


and confuſions. 


To ſuch. abſyrdities and inconvenjencies as theſe, 
both in church and ſtate, will this argument of con- 
cluding from the expediency of a thing, to a right of 
doing it, —neceſlarily tend, and W mankind in. 


It will therefore be neceſſary to fix on * other 


rule to guide the ſubjects, aud ſecure the peace and 
government of every nation, and promote the ge- 


neral good of mankind, which will be the _— of 
the following _— 5 a 8 
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[52] 
CHAP. VII. 


What the Rule we ought to go by is,—with 
more 1 about Lord Falkland. 


N 


the plain rule in affairs of this nature is, 


That the laws of every country muſt be the rule 


of the ſubjecr s obedience. 


a 


For all obligation mult ariſe from ſome law which 
exacts our mm to it, * 


And only, 


It is not lawful for any perſon or perſons whom: 


ſoever to force or oblige any alteration or amendment 
of the laws of his country, unleſs he or they be one 


way or other authoriſed ſo to do, by the * of 


his country. 


. Fer 

* Lord chief baron, gentlemen, let me tell you 
what our lato books ſay, for there's the ground, out 
of which, (and the ſtatutes together) we muſt draw 


all our concluſions for matter of dorernment- Trial 
| of, ee * 10. 4 


0 WI take it to bt very hw, that ſince 
property and laws have been eftabliſhed, that 


e 


N 
For the two following propoſitions ſeem very 
clear. "0 | F 


Firſt, that there muſt be an unlimited and un- 
controulable power lodged ſomewhere in every go- 
vernment. * | 


And ſecondly that it is not lawful to reſiſt ſuch a 
ſupreme power on any pretence whatſoever, f 


The truth of the former of which is evident from 
the nature of government, ſince if any are to com- 
mand, others muſt obey, elſe there can be no go- 
vernment; for they cannot all govern each other 
mutually, for then every one would be independent 
on the other, and there neither would be gover- 
nors nor governed. 


And to ſay the Supreme Power in a nation may 
be reſted, is to ſay, that it is not the Supreme pow- 
er; for there is another power ſuperior to it, which 
may controul it, which is a plain contradiction: and 
conſequently the ſupreme power 1 wherever | it is lodg- 
ed is not to be reliſted, 


Now theſe two truths equally concern all ſorts 
of government, whether hereditary or elective mo- 
E 3 | narchies, 


* Deſence of the four jPuſtrious Stuarts, p3. 
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narchies, or commonwealths ; ſince wherever the ſu- 


preme power is lodged in any of them, that power 
is there irreßſſtible. . 


The careful obſerving of which would prevent 
many of our diſputes about the lawfulnefs of reſiſt- 


ing the ſupreme power; for very few who under- 


ſtand this will diſpute whether the /upreme power be 
irreſiſtible, though they juſtly may; whether ſuch, 
or ſuch a power in a nation be truly the ſupreme 
power, for theſe are different queſtions. ', 


I am ſure archbiſhop Tillotſon aſſerts this rule in 


| ſubſtance in one of his ſermons, in as ſtrong words 


as can be imagined, and in his letter to the dying lord 
Ruſſell, inſiſted on the neceſſity of the doctrine of 
non: reſiſtance, and preſſed the duty of it in our con- 
ſtitution by arguments drawn from law, reaſon and 


religion, to which no ſatisfactory anſwer hath ever 
been given, which J have ever ſeen or heard of, or 


do I believe any can. 


Biſhop Burnet preſſed the fame doctrine on the 
ſame dying lord as neceſſary for his ſalvation, and 


. preached and publiſhed the ſame in the higheſt 1 terms 
with great ſtrength of reaſon and =. 7 


"nd tho? this gentleman ſpeaks very ſightyy of this 


| biſhop, on account of the wretchedneſs of bis ſtyle in 


—— 


ſome 


[551 


ſome of his letters , and the pains he took to clear 


| himſelf from the ſuſpicion of his beinga Whig. Vet his 
capacities arenot to be queſtioned, which he ſo ma- 
ny years devoted entirely to the good old cauſe, had 
he tempered his great zeal with a little diſcretion or 
any tolerable ſincerity, he would not have lived to 
ſee himſelf found a falſe prophet in threatning queen 
Anne with fire and faggots ſo ſoon in Smithfield, if 
the throne of Spain was continued in the houſe of 
Bourbon, and both living and dead he ſtigmatized 
with the odious character of a noted want of 
Ne 5 


11 the 6 of theſe biſhops ſhould have no 
oreat weight with this gentleman, or his ſort of pa- 
triots, yet I am well aſſured the arguments urged in 
the ſermons of the one, and the letter of the other 
to lord Ruſſel, will bear the teſt of the ſtricteſt ex- 
_ amination, and remain unanſwerable by the Whigs, 
unleſs they can get a new ſet of laws, or procure a 


new goſpel. 


And if the rule before mentioned be true, then 
lord Falkland certainly did right in oppoling the king 
no longer than he thought lawful, and that it was 
bis bounden duty to af” the king when he found 


E 4 Hampden 


X Note top. 135. 3; 
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Hampden and his crew endeavouring to deprive 


him of the juſt right he had by law. And if lord 
Falkland be juſtly liable to cenſure for this, ſo are 
lord Stafford, lord Clarendon and many others, who 
all once oppoſed the king, thoꝰ they afterwards turn- 


ed to his fide, and man ſuffered for his cauſe. : 


And this will in ſubſtance anſwer moſt of thoſe 
odd queſtions this peritleman aſks in relation to this 
lord's condut,—and a greater degree of weakneſs 
will ſcarce be met with than in this author's—re- 
peating that it was great weakneſs to oppoſe a prince, 


for breaking the law, and yet ſcruple to oppoſe him 


when he obſtructs the correction of it, What |—Is 
there no difference between oppoſing a man who 


comes to take my right — and my offering violent- 


1 to take away his? 


11 i thief comes to rob me, 1 may FER op: 
ug him; Y ye. © that will | not Juſt my robbing of | 
him, 3 


1 
« 


And whoever cannot, or will not ſee and own 
the difference between theſe two, muſt certainly be 


either very deficient i in his capacities or very diſho- 
neſt in his heart. . IVE 5 


This author is indeed ſo good as to ſure us, 
that lord Falkland was a /incere n and very 


wiſely 


57 
wiſchy aſks,—would he have taken up arms againff 
king Henry VIII. for adding new nonſenſe to ofta- 
bliſhed Popery, and would 1 not have grit to ab- 
bein 4 reformation 4 


It is hard to ſay what a dead man would have done. 


But I think it is very eafy to collect from what 
has been before mentioned, what any man ought to 
have done,—for I am very ſure the proteſtant church 
of England never juſtified the lawfulneſs of rebellion 
for the ſake of a reformation in religion. —It has 


not ſo learned Chriſt ! and the nnn diſclaim 
it too. 


Such odious 5 i theſe are generally charg- 
ed as derived from, and practiſed by the worſt ſort of 
Papiſts, tho? they are now ſo warmly eſpouſed by, 


and become the teſt of a true Whig, whether Pro- 
teſtant or nothing is not very material, 


And here it may not be improper to obſerve that 


the reformation of religion both after Henry VIIL 


and queen Mary were obtained without practiſing 


any rebellious principles: and I am well aſſured that 


the dreadful conſequences flowing from ſuch prin- 
ciples and practiſes of ſome proteſtants, have greatly 
diſcouraged many learned foreigners from preſſing 


for a reformation, for fear of the diſorders and con- 
fuſions 


151 
fufions they may occaſion there, as they have done | 
in Germany and other places. 


Another queſtion this — is «pleaſed very 
N to r 1. a 


Whether lord Falkland did think es boſs of liber- 
ty, or loſs of property are nat evils, but when the Jaws | 
e the land allows them to be ſo? x 


: Aud here 1 dare venture to bak for lord Falk- 
land, and every man in his r, that they would 
think ſuch loſſes evils. 


For undoubtedly,--If a man be robbed and tied 
to a tree, ſuch a loſs of liberty and property would 
certainly be evils, —and theſe evils are not allowed 
by the Jaw of the land ? 


And if this ſagacjous gentleman has any very pro- 
found meaning iu this extraordinary queſtion, out of 
the reach of a common underſtanding to find out, 
he will do well to get ſome of his abler friends to ex- 

plain it for him, for it ſeems out of the compaſs of 

his capacity to write any thing clear about . 
of this nature. 


After this zuflification of this noble lord, I hope it 
will not be thought amiſs, to give his character as 
drawn by doctor Smollet, who cannot now be 
thought influenced ha 5 or party, as this 
* : 


1 4 
3 5 ; 
? | = 


author would infinuate lord Clarendon was, and the 
doctor refers both to enerhies and friends for the 
truth of it.“ 


The theme of univerſal lamentation was the death 
of the great, the good, the amiable Lucius Cary, 
lord viſcount Falkland, ſecretary of ſtate, the darling 
of the muſes, the patron of learning and merit, the 
mirrour of integrity: (he then mentions his oppoſing 
the crown at firſt, and after eſpouſing the cauſe of 
his ſovereign, and adds,)—He was deeply concern- 
ed at the miſeries of his country, and would frequent- 
ly ery out peace, and engerly forwarded every over- 

ture of an accommodation, neglected the neatneſs he 

had uſually practiſed, but as if he had foreſeen his 

fate, then beſtowing extraordinary pains upon his 
apparel ; ſaying, the enemy ſhould not find his body 

ina flrvenly condition. —And concludes, ** this is one 

of the moſt finiſh'd characters upon recard, and bis 
death the more lamentable, as he died in the four- 
- and-tinetieth year of his age. 


And if this lord's behaviour be not perfeAly agree- 
able to his duty as an Engliſhman, a ſubject, a ten- 
der lever of his country, and of a Chriſtian, it will 
be hard to know what is, and conſequently, neither 

he, nor lord Clarendon are hable to the leaſt cenſi ure, 

As to his character or conduct. 
CHAP. 


* Clarendon Ruſtworth, Whitlock. 


Lesen! 
CHA EE” 
bd the Ear of ey, 


H E RE are three 1 1 for 


their parts and power, and the ill uſe they 


DRE of them "during the reigns: of Charles II. 


James and William, that it is a piece of neceſſary 


Juſtice to ſet them and their actions in a proper 
light; by which we may ſce to whom the miſcar- 


riages of Charles and James are to be charged, and 


from whom the hardſhips we now labour under de- 
rived their __ | 


For after the death of the great earl of 3 


ton, the baniſhment of the earl of Clarendon, and 


the ſending. the duke of Ormond to Ireland ; of all 
whom we may truly ſay what is ſpoke of the laſt *. 


That they were noblemen whoſe accompliſhments 


made them the delight, and whoſe virtues the admi- 


ration of their country, who had fouls, ** that 


«© neither place, power nor example could cor- 
<© rupt. Who were ever ſteadfaſtly loyal to their 


king; and equally firm to the liberties, and true 


. 


intergſt of their country. 


Caon 


— 


[61]. 


Soon after this the whole ſecret! of affairs was en 
truſted to five perſons, Clifford, Aſhley, Bucking- ; 


ham, Arlington, and Laude rdale. Theſe men 
were known by the appellation of the cabal, a word 


which the initial letters of their names happened to 
compoſe. This incident ſerved with, the people to 


propagate the appellation. Never was there a more 
dangerous miniſtry i in England, nor one more noted 
for pernicious councils. 3 


4 
Lord \ſhley, ſoon after known by the name or 
ear] of Sh: ſtibury ; was the chief ſpring | 'of all the 
ſucceeding moveinents, —reſtleſs, turbulent, facti- 
ous z no ſtation could ſatisfy his ambition, tio fa- 
tigues were inſupportable to his induſtry. Well ac- 
quainted with the blind of parties, he ſurmounted 
all ſenſe of ſhame ; and relying on the ſubtlety of 
his contrivances, he was not ſtartled with enterpirks 


zes the moſt hazardous; and moſt criminal. 


a oh weight of the (crimes of the times of Charles 
IT.) fell to the ſhare of the lord in queſtion, who 
had canted tyranny under Cromwel, practiſed it un- 
der Charles II. and who diſgrac'd the name of li- 
berty, by being the buſieſt inſtrument for it, when 
every other party rejected him.—He was rather a 
Eopious writer Le than an author, for in no 


light 


P Vol. 2. P · 46. 
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q light can one imagine that he wiſhed to be. remem- 


bered. And he certainly deſerved the character 


mentioned of him of being | R 


the king's dominians, 


f Mr. Hume obſerves that to this time, (1670) 
the king's cqunclls had in the main been good, tho 
_ negligent and fluctuating, but became then re- 
markably bad, for the cabal of which Shaftſbury 
was chief, promoted an alliance with France, broke 
the triple alliance which.had been made to ſtop the 
growth of the French power, entered into a war 


with the Dutch, and "endeavoured to recover the 
loſt authority of the crown, but even during theſe 
ſchemes, Hume owns that king Charles t was not 


altogether without uneaſineſs on account of the rapid 
and unexpected progreſs of the French arms. How- _ 


ever a Dutch war was entered into, and Shaftſbu- 
ry as chancellor told the parliament, that the Hol- 
landers were the common enemies of all monar- 
chies, eſpecially that of England, their only com- 


petitor for commerce and naval power. That the 
| Mates being the eternal enemies of England, both 
by intereſt and inclination, the parliament had wiſe- 


ly judged it neceſſary to extirpate them, and had laid 


it down as an eternal maxim, that delenda t Car- 
thago, this hoſtile government is by all means to be 


ſubverted: | 2 * 


He 


% , oe ies ee oe a ee os. i 


n a 

He had alſo influenced the king to iſſue out 
two declarations to diſpenſe with the penal laws 
agianſt the diſſenters, in defence of which power, 
the celebrated Mr. Lock wrote, and the diſſenters 
engaged their lives and fortunes to the crown, tho” 
they immediately after entered into meaſures to 
break the ſucceffion, and dethrone king Charles 
then on the throne. And the chancellor iflued out 
writs by his own authority for filling up the vacant 
members of the houſe of commons, which Hume 
obſerves, ®* no one but ſo deſperate a miniſter as 
Shaftſbury—could have entertained thoughts of, or 
could have hoped to ſucceed in ſo bold an entex- 
prize, | 


The commons loudly complained, (of the chan- 
cellors iſſuing out of writs under the broad ſeal for 
members) to fit in their houſe as undue and irregu- 
lar, even before their own ſpeaker was approved of 
by the king f. | 


Which occaſioned. his majeſty immediately after 
to declare to them, that he had given order to the 
lord chancellour to fend out writs for the ſupply of 
their houſe, having ſeen precedents for it. Bur if 
any ſcruple or queſtion did ariſe about it, he left it 
$0 the houſe to debate as ſoon as they could. 


* ib. 228. ry Eachard, Pe 888. 
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© Accordingly the very next day the commons fell 

- tfhto warm and angry debates concerning thoſe writs 

and returns, which ended in voting them irregular, | 

and turning out thefe members ſo elected, who were ..- 

faid to be creatures of the chancellor. For this 

and other large ſteps, the country party began to 

mark him out for an impeachment, which is thought 

to be the chief reaſon of the ſudden turn of his _ 
Bp which e within a ſhort time after? 


bg did not Ike the 1 ee of the French power, 
and he here yielded to the commons the right of iſ- 
ſuing writs for electing their own members, and ſoon 
after ||, at the requeſt of the commons, and deſire 
of the houſe of lords, the king ſent for the declara- 
tion (for liberty of conſcience,) and with his own 
"hands broke the ſeals, The commons expreſſed the 
utmoſt ſatisfafim with this nueaſurt, and the muſt 
entire duty to his majeſty. The king aſſured then 
that he would willingly, pals. any law, offered him, 
which might tend to give them ſatisfaction in all 


"their grievances. This was in 167 3. 


Shafelbury on 2 immediately turned to the 
other party, and endeavoured to atone for all his 


violences F in favour of monarchy, by like violen- 
- - CES3 


l Hume Vol. 2. p. 219. 2 ib; 250; 
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The commons after. watited-to- engage the. 1 
| un a war with France, but would not give him ſup+ 
plies to do-it, and he was fearful of his father's fate 
| pro. gran rg "oy OE IEA a for wane 
of grace i. 0p 
Sk: ibury all hah dds! 6 bee wy the 
old cry of popery and arbitrary power was ſpread 
thro' oy ry and the cry of a plet +, al on 
A ſudden ſtruck their carb, and an univerſal pan 
deing diffuſed; reafon andi a ent, and common 
ſenſe, and dommon humafit) loft all influence ov 
them.” To deny the reality of this plot was to be 
an accomplice, to heſitate was criminal |, —and yet 
our late hiſtarian ſays Y, it were an idle taſk to de- 
tect the f falſhood of 2 an i m ation, 'Which* contains 
forte mer of abſutditics, (as | Ones does, : 8 But 
O * voted it 5 bee cou e 
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The houſe 1 twice * § reſolved 


that in defence of the king's perſon, and the proteſ- 
tant religion, this houſe doth declare that they will 


ſtand by his majeſty with their lives and fortunes, 


and that if his majeſty ſhould come by any violent 


death, (which God forbid, ) wy will ee it to 


the utmoſt on che Papiſts. 


Shaftſbury became the king's perpetual eneiny, 


betrayed his councils, and threatned to walk him 
out of the kingdom ; and form'd and carried on ſuch 
plots againſt the king and government, that we now 
ſtand amazed at, that they could find any credit, 
and yet the miſcreants concerned did find credit, and 
as the ſame hiſtorian ſays 1, the conſpiracy. was fol- 
tered by a dangerous faction, to blow up the flames 
of diſcord through the kingdom. To anſwer this 


perfidious aim, they ſcrupled not to ;abuſe a whole 


people, to exaſperate them into a favage diſregard of 
truth and common juſtice, and to act ſuch acts of 
barbarity, as will remain upon record , as an indelible 
lain upon the character if the nation. 6 


| Oates was | recommended- to the ks by parlia- 
ment, protected by. guards, accommodated with 
- a pet fo of 1209, , 15 i extalled a as. the faviour of 
the nation J 


And 


43 Rickard, p. 977, and 999. tSmolltp pe _ 
ib. p. 441. 
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And Mr. Hume juſtly obſerves, | that 4 tho? the. 


catholics had been. ſuddenly and, unexpectedly de- 
tected, at the very moment, when their conſpiracy 


was (ſaid to be) ready to be put in execution ; no 


arms, no ammunition, no money, no commiſſions, 
no papers, no letters, after the moſt rigorous ſearch, 
were ever diſcovered, to confirm the evidence of 


Oates and Bedlo.—And even the manifold inconſiſt- 


encies and abſurdities contained in the narratives 


were conſidered as ſlight obj ections in all hiſtory, it 


will be d; Neult to find ſuch another. inſtance 15 owe: - 
lar r frenzy and bigotted delufiin. 8 

Another hiſtorian ſays 1 one might have denied 
Chriſt with leſs conteſt than the plot. And he that 


could not ſwallow abſurdities, reconcile contradicti- 
ons, and believe impoſſibilities, was an enemy to 


the proteſtant religion,; a papiſt, or popiſbly affected. 
He that queſtioned the leaſt tittle of the moſt mon- 


ſtrous fictions about it was a concealer of the plot, 
and a defamer of the king s evidence. In fine, it 
was leſs criminal to doubt all the articles of chriſti- 


anity, than that one of the plot, and to deny the 


ſaviour of the world than the ſaver of the nation, 


with which title they were modeſtly * to dig- 
* . the N 8 doctor. 


* 


t Hume Vol. 2. p. 288. || Ralph. p. 387. 
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The ſame ** adds §, there is ill another 


ſcene. of wickedneſs which, ought to be diſplayed, 


namely, the conduct and practices of the inquiſi- 


ters, (for ſo the ſecret committee of lords Buck- | 


ingham, Shaftſbury, the biſhop of London „ who fat 


upon Godfrey's murder at Wallingford-houſe. moſt 
righteouſly deſerve to be, called,) on the hopes and 


fears of the ſeveral perſons, who during the rage of. 
the plot, were ſummoned before them !. All that 


could be. done by threats or. by promiſes, by cir- 


cunivention, and even in ſome ſort by torture to 


find or make evidence they did ; without any dread. 
of ſhame, or ſenſe of remorſe. And the caſe of 


— Atkins and athers are. there mention. 
The liberty. of the ſubjeR, fs Mr. 1 t, 


guarded by the great charter, and the late law of 
Habeas Corpus, was every. day violated. by the-ar- 


bitrary and Tapricious deciſions of the commons, in l 


committing of perſons, which as it was carried on 


to extremes, and, was abuſed to ſerve the purpoſes h 
of a faction, great complaints were heard from all 


quarters. At laſt the vigour and courage of one 


Stowel of T's, an Abhorrer *, Who as 2 a grand 


LO” 
b d d 
$1 P. 528. ＋ Ts Vol. 2. p. 320. * There 


were at this time many loyal addreſſes declaring their 
abhorrence of the ineroachments offered to the prero- 


| gative then, were called Abhorrers. Hume 2. 317. 
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jury man had fined loyal addreſs, and put an end 

to the practice. He refuſed to obey the ſerjeant 
at arms, ſtood upon his defence, and faid that he 
knew of no law, by which they pretended to com- 
mit him. The houſe finding it equally dangerous 
to proceed or recede; got off by an evaſion: They 
inſerted in their votes, that Stowel was indiſpoſed, 
and that — 1 bim for b re- 


covery.” 


By ſuch ways, arts and means was the conſpira- 
Vork carried on; infinite numbers of perſons be- 
came ſufferers, many innocent lives were ſacrificed, 
and -five lords at once impeached of high treaſon, 
and ſent to the Tower; and on the 3oth of No- 
vember 1680, the good lord viſcount Stafford, 
uncle to the duke of Norfolk already overwhelmed 
with old age and infirmities +, was brought to his 
trial before the peers, and made a noble defence 
- againſt the evidence brought againſt: him, and ob- 
. ſerved, that through a courſe of forty years, he 
had preſerved his loyalty, in the midſt of danger, 
difficulty, and civil confuſion, and that it was not 
- Exedible he ſhould now, in his old age, when broken 
y * infirmities, renounce the eaſe and affluence he 


whe 1 See che ſubſtance of his trial and alle, Pe 
469. Smollet's A, C.618. 


. 1 
enjoy d, to belye his former conduct, and engage 
in ſuch a villanous conſpiracy againſt his ſovereign, 
who had been always to him enki king and 
en. 3 nh 


teen 


3 the ch of his 8 — 
Camplicity of his deportment, and his pathetick pro- 
teſtations of innocence, he was convicted of high 
treaſon, by a majority of four · and twenty voices. 


At the ſcaffold he declared himſelf innocent of 
the crimes laid to his charge in the moſt earneſt 


manner; diſavowed all the murdering and immoral 


principles imputed to the Roman Catholicks; and 
expreſs d his hope that the publick would ſoon be 
undeceived, and do juſtice to his injured reputation. 
His laſt words on Tower-Hill were. God bleſs 
you all Gentlemen, God preſerve his majeſty, who 
is as good a prince as ever governed you; obey him 
as J have done, and God vill bleſs you the more.“ 
And died with the ſpirit of a true Engliſhman, the 
dignity of a nobleman, and with the mildneſs and 
W of a ſincere e Chriſtian, | 


This was the laſt blood | ſhed abend le that | 
conſpiracy, which was invented by a few needy 
miſcreants for the purpoſe of raiſing themſelves from 
indigence and contempt, and carriedon, as Shaftſbury 
ſaid, to walk the king out of the nation, . 


| ted 
make his brother as great a vagabond on . AZ 
ever Cain was. 


"hc te tun e, 


ſunk to nothing, and tho' Shaftſbury had. engaged 


Monmouth, lord Ruſſel, Grey and others to riſe in 


arms againſt the king, yet being diſappointed in the 
moſt deſperate ſchemes that blaſted ambition and re- 
venge could dictate, he ſkulked about for ſome time, 
and then fled to Amſterdam, where he died ſoon 


after, very little regretted, leaving lord Ruſſel and 


others ſacrifices to his wicked ſchemes, all which 


were ſanctified with the ſpecious names of liberty . 


and the Proteftant — 


But tho" Maftbury finy not un he wilted, in 


relation to the king or duke, yet the perjured Oates 


and many of that infamous clan, as well as ſome in 
great ſtations, lived to enjoy great rewards of their 
wickedneſs after the revolution, and the abdication 
: of the unfortunate king James. 5 


And 1 cannot but take notice of a remark made 
by Mr. Hume, who obſerves *, that every thing the 
houſe did not like, (in Charles's time,) was ſtill aſ- 
ſcribed to the councils of Papifts and their adherents. 
This err which occurs every moment in 


„ ſpeeches 


P. 320. 
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apt to excite laughter in the reader ;-begot at that 


time the — conſternation thro' tho 0275: og | 


Bot had bot the Faive Gry the anz un un the 
people in king Charles and king James the Secdnd's 


reign, when the Wild Fiſh were to maſſacre the 
whole kingdom; and will it not have the fame in- 
| fluence ſtill, when ever a party ſhall have a mind 
_ to ſet up the ery in oppoſition | to "ny government 
_ ed not ogg n 


o the Earl of Sunderland. 


ow to do Mr. Walpole Juſtice, be neither 


chat having been loaded with variety of accuſations 


for the length he had gone in countenancing popery, 


to flatter king James, and with betraying him after- 

wards to theprinceof Orange; he publiſhed: a vindica» 
tion of his conduct. Smollet fays,—Sunderland+, ſa- 
erificed his religion to his intereſt, though he would 
not make a cy TER it is very remark- 
. able 
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| ae 6f Une dard, at in James s kme, apefitient 
bawd, and this humble repenting courtier were both 
tte ꝓroſelytes to popery together, and in Wil- 
Bates The the-perjured Oates and the ſume court 
tier were admitted us particular favourites, the for 
mer yewarded for bis villanies with a large penſion, 
arid che latter, for dis reward admitted to the great- 
eſt degree of | favour that ever that 3 


wm Engli _ 
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wars s fo he much on a level, atid both equal to that 
a nöbleman, who lived in thereigns of Henry VII. 
22 May and Elizabeth, and was always the 
Tame with that of the prince in poſſeſſion , and what 
Is very remarkable, was * a N . Pro- 


„ 


Eing * made Sunderland pere profident of the 
council, one of the principal ſecretaries of tate, and 
knight companion of the garter, and prime miniſter, 
during which time he is charged with Aadwifing him 
to every unpopular meaſure he took, betraying him 
at the lame time to the prince df Orange, and art- 
fully ftirring up the nation agaitiſt him. — To enter 
into every particular would be to £0 through all the 
miſcarriages of that unfortunate reign ; ſo that we 


muſt add Ct: ind T's cha- 
racter, 


* 


n 


racter more than many think can be properly ap- | 
phied-to Shaftſbury's, with all his crimes, the one in- 


deed fell a ſacrifice to his -own--enormous | crimes, 
the othex ſtood long in the good graces of the gloomy 
monareh, and partook of his greateſt ſavaurs till his 
then crimes againſt the public good, and the 
warmth of the houfe of commons was ſo great, and 
ſo juſt againſt him, chen be ghought it to tine. ® bs 


Mr. Walpole mentions the great capacities of the 


late duke of Wharton, and his overreaching the 


prime miniſter i in getting ſome ſecrets out of him 


about the biſhop of Rochelter's caſe, which was to 


be heard the next day, and engaged to ſerve the 
miniſter againſt the biſhop, —then paſſed chat night 
in drinking, and without going to bed, went to the 


houſe of lords, where he ſpoke for the biſhop; reca- 


i pitulating 1 in the moſt maſterly manner, and anſwer- 
ing all hex had been urged againſt him. 


There i is another ſtory of this duke which vs. 


ing to this lord ne, wo not 22 8 4201 
* to the. reader. | 


| "When Enight the 2 was 3 . 
to ſcreen ſome things that were not proper to. be 
. opened; the duke aſked Sunderland, whe- 


„ "RE 396. 7. A. D. BY 


ther 


eee rs. 


wand 
Knight was ſent, off in the king's coach, or in 
ie Dutch ambaſſador's? Sunderland. ſaid he would. 


tell him, if his grace would anſwer him one queſti- 


on.g55tthe, duke gave him his honour he would 
A aſked him what paſſed between him 
and the cheyalier at ſuch a place ? The duke an- 
ſwer d, - we were juſt ſaying what a foo! bis father 
. 


rener eee. 


$f H A P. XI. 
"of Lord Somers. 


H- AVING paid proper els to this author, 
and his principles, we muſt not be wanting 
in a due reſpect to his Pallas, his great Patriot, 
and proteſtant faint, lord Somers, whom this gen- 
tleman is pleaſed to call * one of thoſe divine 
men, who like a chapel in a palace remains unpro- 


faned, while all the reſt is y, eruption and 


| —_ 95 


And it appears in fact that he was the 1 of 
the Whigs, + and that the chief ſtrength of the 
party lay in his credit with the king, he holding the 


pe Vol. p. 107. _— h, Burnet, Vol. 4- P- 461. 
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3 
ſails the gfenteſt part ef Willatii's reigęn from 16. 


th 4560, during which tinie he was the prir 
Fnglih miniſter and favourite of that monarch, and 
25 "this author is befter acquainted with the wicked- 
Reſs of that reign tun 1 can pretend robe; 1 will 
not diſpute the truth ef What this author alerts, 


that all about him was Hyrunmmy, lorruptim and-folly, 
tho ſuch a cenſure Will not add much to the glory 


of his — 7 _ 


y® 


7 8 2 2 8 7 8 5 ts . - 4 He 
* 


words, the art un hiffortan , or the cry of a 
party, we will enquire into the character, and con- 
duct of this lord, which will ſhew how well he de- 
ſerves the laviſh encomiums this author, and OOO 


Burnet beſtow on. him. = Eo F — I F | 


122999 ; 4 4 


due the fir time he . © be iinguiltd 
Was « on his being 6 one, but the lat of the counſel 
for the biſhops in king James's reign, in which 


there was little matter of law, but great room for 


popular harangue, their cauſe being much favoured, 
and the ſucceſs crowned with the TT: ar of 
_y nation. | 


A 


. 9 if ths lord had * but a el . 
the virtues he | is ſo much celebrated for, if he had 
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But . we may not be miſled by muſick if | 


| had 
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had any. religion, gratitude of ru. any 1 
regard for the liberties or lovers of his country, 15 
would certainly. have ſhewed fome fayour to tho 


biſhops, (who had been eſteemed patriots, and con- 
feſſors,) when they were turned out to be ſtarved 
by that prince, who pretended to come hither to 
ſecure our liberties, and protect our religion, eſpeci- 
ally as there was a power reſerved, by parliament to 
—_ a oletable proviſion for them, out of X oct bi- 


7 * FY * 
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And I IE . of fuſing 8 den 


a perſon, in ſuch a ſituation as Somers was, de 


more favourably cenſured, than oy b N 
with a criminal -neglet#. 8 as 


And if the then en bad ene fa — 
to the ſteady virtue and exemplary piety of that 
true lover of our liberties and religion, and ſufferer 
for them too, the pious biſhop Ken, they would- 


have looked more like the defenders . of the faith, 
than their behaviqur in turning them out to bo 


ſtarved did, eſpecially as he had been chaplain to the 
_— Mary in 5 in which poſt his moſt 
tire 
* 2 of RE Keb by. William Haykins Eſws Puu 
5 K courtier uſed 2hayil, and being obliged by tbe, 
laws of Holland to marry her, doctor Ken forced him 
to do ſo. 


* , 
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t and high efteem with chat princeſs; ; but A 
conſequential act of his zeal for the honour of his 
country, in behalf of a young lady, ſo far exaſperated 
the prince, that he very warmly threatned to turn 
him fromthe 2 but he was not deterred by i it. 


n 


This was not unknown to the 1 ( Charles U.) 
nor did he ſhew the leaſt diſlike to his behaviour, but 
named him to the ſee of Bath and Wells, ſaying, 
that Ken ſhould ſucceed, but that he deſi 8 it ſhould 
| * his own 9 appointment.— | 


"oa this © even juſt * his opinion, 1 a woman 5 
of ill repute ought not to be endured in the houſe of 


a clergyman, ne the _ 8 N 


- For at that time the king coming to Winden; 
and his harbinger having marked the doctor's houſe, 


which he held in right of his prebend, for the uſe of 
Gwin, he abſolutely refuſed her eee and e | 


Was , to 2505 other eee 32 ks fi 


His WY at {diet time of the rebellion under we 
duke of Monmouth, had ſufficiently confirmed king 
James in opinion of his duty and allegiance; inſo- 
much, that tho” he daily relieved ſome hundreds of 
the rebel priſoners, then in Wells „daily praying with 
them Ry the ting judging that it Was only © out 

of 


F 4853 3 


1791 


of a principle of duty to diſtreſſed brethreng to fare 


them from periſhing both in body and —— 


ſo much as harboured any jealous thought of nn 2. 
His charity was ſo extenſive” that he gave"ſome 
thouſand pounds to the French proteſtants, though 


when he was deprived of all his goods, (except his 


| book 57 were ſold for ſeven hundred PIR”. * 
EY” tY:7:7 gntrn 1 E 

Tbe nos he bore with er Ubeps N Nes 
to king . James's. declaration of liberty of conſcience, 
and their going to the 1 TS is elſe where mentioned. 


No ee the profii Tears Charles, or the} pro- 
teſtant hero, (as this author calls them, ) acted the 


better part; and whether James or William ſhewed 


moſt of the — let the reader judge. | 


The good queen Anne was glad he, (the biſhop,). ; 


would not refuſe her yearly favour, which ſhe was 
graciouſly pleaſed to be ſtow upon him to his death 


in 1710, and as to any invitation of the prince of 


Orange to come hither, if any ſuch-there ever was, 
if produced, it muſt not have been denied, but 
there are very ſtrong arguments to be urged; to 
ſhew that r either he nor any of his Tuffering be bre- 
thren, had the leaſt hand in that matter, | 


2 iN w. P. 113. 
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But 0.roturn, to, Load Sommers. II wie! look zite 
: Sb mynuments. & his abilities and vir- 
lues, We ſhall find, that we are now ignorant 
of. the titles of many of his pieces , ſo little was 
fame bis alject, - ſays this authur. .- But may 
we not more juſtly conclude, that theꝝ either were 
not worth preſerving, or that. his. great-adinirers 


are much to be blamed for ſuffering them to be ſo 


entirely buried in oblivion, as not to have: ſo Sach 
N ae let isla than lait a 


But if we may judge X what blof "SA whe this 
author. ſuppoſes fill, to remain, their not being pre- 
pak up is the moſt advantageous thing in the world 


that Ly e his eee or are: 


For can the worſt of his enemies in a lord 
chanceſtor in a chriftian country, with a blacker 
crime than the writing a preface to recommend one 


of the wickedeſt books. againft the church hal wad 


922 kel, that ever was wandelt. 


of which hank 4 very 
that it is condemned and 1272 not only to eve- 


ry chri/tian, but to all who, own a ot and gives 
the following reaſon for it. „ For 


Vol. 2. p. 113. + Preface to doctor Tin: 
gaP's rights of the chriſtian church. 


Jndicious 3 . mays, 
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For it makes the authority of Gd to depend 
55 upon. the choice of the people, and to be derived from 
it. For the being and the authority of, are inſepera- 
ble and equally inderivative from any other. And 
who deny His authority, deny his being, therefore the 
author of the boak of the rights, and all the abettors 
if they ſpeak their minds, are not only prafiical but 
ſpeculative and literary atheiſts. _ | | 


What * plans this Somers, wiſer than ft | 
Jon or Lycurgus, may have formed, we know not, 


but this plan is plainly deſigned to aboliſh religion, 
and all obligations to common morality out of the 
world. 


But to come to his political conduct, this author 
owns *, that he was not entirely juſtifiable in ob- 
taining grants of crown lands, which, though in 
no proportion to other gains in that reign,” yet it 
would have become him to have reſiſted, not to 


have countenanced by his example. 


How would this author have rejoiced. to have 
found ſuch an excuſe for a crime in lord Claren- 
daon's hiſtory, as this he makes for lord Somers.— 

That _ what he did was ill, yet there was 
| „ a 5:1" 1.5.2.7 0, 


* Vol. 2. p 112, Se. preface to Dr. Tindal's 
Rights of the Church. | 


I 
much worſe then done, which is certainly true, 
and a very juſt and ſevere reflection both on 
the chancellor and his king, the one for ſo doing, 
amd the other for ſilently n ſo much ill. 


The biſhop; his other . fays 6. 60 He | 
was indeed cenſured for nothing ſo much as for his 
being too compliant with the king's humour and 
- . Notions, or at leaſt in being too ſoft and too feeble 
in repreſenting his errors to him ;” and it will 
hereafter appear that no one could be more ſo than 
he was, except the great miniſter who, could pa- 
tiently bear a good kicking. 


And if we leg him in his conduct either as a 
ſtateſman or chancellor, we ſhall find him ſervile to 
the laſt degree, conſtantly concurring in every meaa- 
ſure propoſed, and actively or paſſively criminal in 
every pernicious ſcheme. 


Was he not active th promotidg the exorbitant 
grants made by king William of the Iriſh eſtates 
after he had ſolemnly promiſed from the throne, 
that he would not do it without acquainting them 


at? > 


Was he not active in endeavouriug to defeat the 
endeavours of the Houſe of Commons to have thoſe 
. Zrants 


I bb. p. 108. Note. 


A 1 
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grants recalled, and. thoſe eftates bir towards | 
"the en Gove 7" ELLE 


© Was he not ative in promoting; the ande of a 
fanding army, then odious to Engliſh ears? And 
did he not promote the arbitrary directions left ſeal'd 
up by king William, to have an army of ſixteen 
thouſand men ye up? es 


Was he not criminally active about the two 10 
 tition treaties inade by king William, in ſending 
over blank powers ſealed by him, unknown to the 
council in England, by which that king might have 
| granted away all Wales, as he had a great part of it 
to his Dutch favourites, or given away all our na- 
tional intereſts of every kind, by which he did make 
treaties; by which treaties that king, the French 
and Dutch, unknown to the Spaniards, agreed to 
divide the Spaniſh monarchy as they pleaſed, At the 
death of the king of Spain: treaties the moſt un- 
- Juſt, impolitick and ſcandalous that ever were made; 
abhorred and deteſted by the Spaniards, and diſ- 
liked and condemned by every power in Europe but 
the contracting parties; and which put the Spani- 
ards on throwing themſelves into the arms of France, 
in order to preſerve their monarchy entire; which 
treaties have ſince occaſioned ſuch laviſh expences 
of Britiſh blood and treaſure. 


Ga 


With what rage did king William reſent the 
French king's proclaiming the cheyalier on the 
death of his father king James, though the French 


king declared he would not aſſiſt him againſt king 


William, and only intended it as a civil compli- 
ment to the deſcendant of a race of ſo many kings; 


and how criminal can this be thought in him when 


compared with William's agreeing to divide and 
diſpoſe of the Spaniſh monarchy without the privi- 
ty of that nation, and after congratulating king 


Philip on his acceſſion to the Spaniſh throne, by a 


letter under his hand at the ſame time he was form- 
ing alliances to dethrone him, which produced the 


following wars, ſo fatal to the quiet and intereſt of 
Great-Britain, the heavy expences of which the 


nation {till groans under. 


This author owns a man may be criminally guilty 
in not oppoſing ill; and whoever will read the 


tranſactions of William's reign will plainly ſee that 


lord Somers was certainly ſo, both as a miniſter of 
, and as s he was lord chancellor. 


For, did he ever once oppoſe the exorbitant 
grants made by king William to lord Portland 
of ſuch prodigious Eſtates in Wales? 


Did he ever oppoſe the walls 0 Glencoe, wh 
ſix thouſand were intended to be murdered in cold 


blood, 


js. 


—_ | 


085] | 
"blood, after they had taken the oaths ; or did he 
ever once F orward the dhe the offenders? 


* Did he ever once oppoſe the giving up 1 IN 
intereſt at Darien to ſerve the intereſt of Spain? 


Did not both the * and 3 the 
treaties he ſent blank powers for, as ſcandalous, and 
the latter impeach him for the part he acted therein, 
for the grants he had procured to himſelf, and for 
partiality and his ill behaviour as chancellor ? 


And is it not well 3 what arts were uſed to _ 
ſcreen him and others from publick juſtice, and how _ 
hardly the commons and the nations thought them- 
ſelves uſed in that affair; ſo that it occaſioned a 
great quarrel between the lords and the commons. 
Biſhop Burnet tells us *, the two houſes had gone 
ſo far in their votes againſt one another, about the 
impeachments) that it was believed they would 
never meet again— and the courtiers after tried if 
the old parliament would drop the impeachments ; 
and when they were told, they would begin where 
they had left off, and would inſiſt on their im- 

peachments +, they then called a new one. ; 


As to the ruining and perſecuting the epiſcopal 
| church of Scotland by the king, who came to pre- 
ſerve the church and ſave the nation, we cannot 


* Vol. 5. p. 540.  +1b. p. 570. 
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true merit. Such was the man whom this author 
prefers to lord Bacon and Clarendon. 
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who could approve of Tindal's infamous book: how- 
ever, this is a ſtrong confirmation of the truth of 
what biſhop Burnet ſays , was ſpread over the 


nation, that the king and thoſe about him had no 
regard to religion nor to the church of England. 


The truth of the ſubſtance of the facts . 


mentioned cannot be diſputed by any one who 
| knows the affairs of that reign, and the ſhare lord 


Somers borg. in them, whoſe conduct will juſtify 


Dean Swift's character of him, however ſlightly 
this author ſpeaks-· of his work, the dean's words 
are , It was the practice of thoſe politicians to 


introduce ſuch men as were perfectly indifferent to 


any or no religion, and who were not likely to in- 


herit much loyalty from thoſe to whom they owed 


their birth. Of this number was the perſon I am 


now deſcribing : I have hardly known any man 


with talents more proper to acquire and preſerve the 
favour of a prince, never | offending in word or 
geſture, which are in thg higheſt degree courteous 


and complaiſant.”— And to apply this author's 


words in his Preface we ſhall find his high honours 


were the wages of ſervility, rather than rewards of 


3 


But 


4 Vol. 4. p. 209. + Hiſt of four years, p. 11. 


„ either juſtice or favour to them from a man | 
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But the dean's ſevere 0 of lord Somers | = © 
will beg no proportion to that of this author's of © RR" 
that whole reign ; for if lord Somers was ſo divine 
a man, and like a chapel in a palace remained un- 
profaned, in compariſon of the reſt about him, is 


it poſſible to form an idea of the monſtrous tyranny, 


corruption and folly of the reſt ? 
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